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THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, 
and Other Kentucky Articles. By James LANE 
ALLEN, Author of ‘* Flute and Violin, and Other 
Kentucky Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


These sketches of Kentucky life and manners are char- 
acterized by all that grace and charm of style of which Mr. 
Allen is an acknowledged master. They embrace most en- 
tertaining descriptions not only of the famous Blue-grass 
Region,” but of other interesting localities, including the 
great coal and iron district of Cumberland Gap, which has 
been so wonderfully developed within the past few years. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

Ce The above work ts for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price 
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“THE CAPIFALS OF THE WORLD.” 





The fourth article in this important series— 
Rome, by G. Boissier—wwill be published in the next 
Number of HaRPER’s WEEKLY. 





MAKING A RECORD. 


MHE conduct of the Democratic House must be in- 
tensely amusing to Mr. THOMAS B. REED. of Maine, 
who has a fine sense of humor, and who, it was an- 
nounced, would be well roasted at this session, like a 
Czar fallen among nihilists. But the roasting has 
not yet begun. The rules of procedure are about as 
arbitrary as during his reign as Speaker. The Su- 
preme Court has practically sustained his view of 
ascertaining © quorum and putting it to practical use. 
He has heard the Democratic Speaker denounced by 
Democratic members in terms that were familiar to 
him from Democratic lips when he was in the chair. 
He has seen the Democratic House saved from the 
brand of free silver only by a timely Republican 
interposition, led by Mr. Burrows and_ himself; 
and, finally, he has been gently aiding the Demo- 
cratic House to transfer to its own brow the diadem 
of a billion dollar Congress. We can imagine no more 
complacent countenance than that of the ex-autocrat 
as he surveys his late realm, and the antics of those 
who marched in triumphantly and dethroned him 
in the great names of retrenchment and reform. 
Since its overwhelming victory of 1890 the Demo- 
cratic party seems not to liave comprehended that. 
whether or it it was making history, it was certain- 
ly making or unmaking Democratic votes. Appar- 
ently it has supposed that because a high tariff neees- 
sarily breeds political corruption, and because Messrs. 
Quay, CLARKSON, PLatr, & Co. ave unsavory lead- 
ers, therefore the public mind is unaffected by the 
monstrous Democratic performances in Albany and 
the attempted performances in Washington. If de- 
feat in the national campaign were to be determined 
by the greater power and more dangerous character 
of party bosses, Messrs. QUAY, CLARKSON, PLATT, & 
Co. are puny figures beside the Tammany bossism in 
New York. ‘If dirt were trumps,” said CHARLES 
LaMB to his partner, “‘ what a hand you would hold!” 
There are great public questions and policies of ad- 
ministration which should be represented by the par- 
ties that they create. A sound currency, economy of 
expenditure, reform in methods of administration. 
security of honest elections, progress in all reform 
legislation — these are among those questions, and 
the Democratic party is trying to discover on which 
side of them it stands. An eve sensitive to humor- 
ous impressions, like that of the ex-Czar, must be 
sparkling with fun as it watches the bewilderment. 
Not that the ex-Czar'’s party is happy. Far from 
it, It is stumbling toward Minneapolis through a 
wilderness of broken promises and sharp fragments 
of pledges unfulfilled, and as it wounds more pain- 
fully its lacerated shins, it brandishes what it has 
saved from the débris as proof that the highway of 
success is unobstructed, and the journey only a 
triumphal procession to the White House. This 
spectacle is probably not one of unalloyed mirth to 
that humorous eye. But it is an eye too sagacious 
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also not to see that the apprehension with which the 
great Democratic victory of 1890 was received by in- 
telligent Democrats has been largely justified. The 
party is in absolute power in New York and in the 
popular house of Congress, but it is much less strong 
than when that victory was won. The undoubted 
popular distrust of the party which was due to the 
war had greatly disappeared under the CLEVELAND 
administration. It is a party of a new generation, 
it was said, and addresses itself to new issues with a 
new man not identified with old contests. But the 
tenacity of party tradition is extraordinary, and it 
was the consciousness of that truth which inspired 
the apprehension that followed the victory of 1890. 
Some of the Democrats who felt it are now trying in 
New York to purge and recreate the party, which is 
the admission that the old party tradition had not 
disappeared. Nevertheless, it is a struggle which even 
the ex-Czar’s sagacious eye must watch with interest, 
because he knows how much the successful progress 
of the procession in which he marches depends upon 
the result in the Democratic party of the contest 
which is symbolized by the movement in New York. 


CHILI AGAIN. 


WHEN the excitement over the Chilian question 
ended with the acquiescence of Chili in our demands, 
there was undoubtedly a general feeling that the 
transaction did not redound to our national honor. 
Those who had followed closely the narrative of 
events were persuaded that Mr. EGAN was not a 
proper person to represent the United States in Chili, 
because of the conviction of the new government 
that he had been practically a partisan of BALMa- 
CEDA, and because what was known of Mr: EGaAn’s 
conduct apparently justified that conviction. Had 
Chili been a great power instead of a small state, our 
own course would have been different, and the Chili. 
episode is not one of the claims of President Har- 
RISON to public confidence. The whole question has 
been now reopened by letters and documents profess- 
ing to be fac-similes of telegrams, receipts, and other 
papers which affect the conduct of Mr. McCREERY, 
our consul at Valparaiso, and of Lieutenant DyYEr, 
of the flag-ship San Francisco, secretary of Admiral 
Brown. 

The World publishes a fac-simile of the cipher de- 
spatch of Admiral Brown to the Navy Department 
describing the insurgent landing, which was seen 
and countersigned by Admiral VIEL, the Intendente 
of Valparaiso. This cablegram was repeated in Eng- 
lish by Lieutenant GEORGE DYER to the New York 
Hervald,and was also countersigned by the Intendente, 
an officer of BALMACEDA, who was thus at once in- 
formed of the insurgent operations. When it was re- 
ported to the Navy Department that Admiral Brown 
had informed BAaLMACEDA of the landing at Quin- 
teros, the Secretary instantly cabled to the Admiral 
asking whether he had communicated the news to 
anybody not connected with his vessel, and the Admi- 
ral replied, ‘‘ No one from the ship gave information.” 
The cablegram of Lieutenant DYER, therefore, was 
unknown to Admiral Brown. But unless some ex- 
planation can be given by Lieutenant DYER of the 
cablegram which the World reproduces in fac-simile, 
it would appear that information of the insurgent 
landing at Quinteros, the revelation of which might 
have been fatal to the Congressional cause, was really 
communicated to BALMACEDA by a naval officer of 
the United States. 

The letter of Dr. TRUMBULL, a well-known Chilian 
resident, charges further that Consul McCREERY 
speculated largely in London exchange, basing his 
transactions upon information received from Min- 
ister EGan and United States naval officers regard- 
ing the fortunes of the war, which information, 
when received in London, would necessarily affect 
the market, and give the consul extraordinary op- 
portunities in speculation. Fac-similes of docu- 
ments sustaining this charge are also given. It is 
not surprising that Dr, TRUMBULL thinks that all 
these alleged transactions by agents of the United 
States should be investigated thoroughly. The con- 
duct of our representatives in Chili during the civil 
war in that country was not a source of pride to any 
American. We barely escaped a war which would 
have been in every way unfortunate, and an oppor- 
tunity is now offered to our government of ascer- 
taining all the facts, and determining whether the 
general impression: that Chili was justified in the 
feeling that we were unfriendly in her struggle is 
well founded or mistaken. 


A LIVELY REFORM. 


THE Democratic party has not adopted civil service 
reform as its policy, but the Democratic committee on 
the subject in the present House, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, has decided unanimously to recom- 
mend the passage of a bill placing the labor system 
of the government within the rules; and the same 
committee, with but one dissenting Democrat, has de- 
cided to introduce a bill to withdraw the fourth-class 
post-offices, of which there are more than 60,000, from 
the spoils system. The passage of these two bills 
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would largely establish the reformed system in the - 
civil service so far as it can be done by law. Their 
introduction, however, does not make them law, and 
it can be readily and not improbably said that the 
committee reports the bills knowing that they wil] 
not pass, but thinking that the favorable report may 
placate the voters, whom Mr. HENRY Wartrerson, 
under the general classification of independents, 
cranks, and floaters, estimates in New York alone at 
three hundred thousand. 

But were this the only motive for introducing the 
bills, it would show the conviction that the voters 
who favor reform are a body to be conciliated. Both, 
parties share the honor of the bills. The post-office 
bill was presented by Mr. LODGE, of Massachusetts, 
an eminent Republican, and the labor bill by Mr. 
ANDREW, also of Massachusetts, the Democratic chair- 
man of the committee. The labor bill we have al- 
ready described, and we take from the Evening Post 
the following summary of the post-office bill: 


‘The bill provides that the country shall be divided into 
postal districts, and that, when vacancies occur, open com. 
petition shall be announced by post-office inspectors, who 
shall recommend the best man to the Postmaster-General 
after receiving the applications and examining the facts. 
In the 27,000 offices where the compensation exceeds $100 a 
year inspectors are to make personal visits before reporting, 
except in cases where there is only one applicant, when the 
inspector may, if he thinks best, recommend the applicant 
for appointment without visiting the locality. The bill for- 
bids Congressmen and other Federal officers to make recom. 
mendations or interfere in any way with appointments, and 
ese appointments or removals upon political grounds. 

hese latter provisions, of course, apply equally to the 34;000 
offices exempt from personal visits by the inspectors in 
choosing postmasters, the reasonable expectation being that 
if politics is excluded from the more important places, there 
will be little attempt to evade the law in filling the smaller 
ones. The committee estimate that the extreme cost of the 
proposed system would be only $60,000, and that probably 
the present force. of inspectors would need but a slight in- 
crease in numbers to carry out the provisions of the bill in 
connection with their other duties.” 


The prohibition of Federal officers, which includes 
Senators and Representatives, from recommending 
appointments or in any way interfering with them is 
a measure which has been often urged, and never 
more strongly than by ex-Senator EpMuUNDs. It is 
often suggested that as the appointing officer in Wash- 
ington can have no knowledge of the mass of per- 
sons whom he must appoint, the natura] way is to 
apply to the Representatives of districts and Senators 
of States. This is one of the oldest spoils arguments. 
But the reply is simply that the worst method of ob- 
taining information in such cases is from those who 
have the strongest personal interest in the appoint- 
ment, and who will make it the basis of political and 
personal bargains; while a method which eliminates 
such interest and seeks only the fittest persons is ob- 
viously the true method to promote the public inter- 
est. A well-devised method of selection, such as the 
reformed system provides, offers to the appointing 
power the person who is probably most qualified for 
the position. But under the spoils system all that 
the appointing power can know is that the persistent 
Representative or Senator wants a certain person ap- 
pointed for other reasons than fitness. Secretary 
TRACY'S introduction of reform into the labor system 
of the navy-yards last year and this proposal in Con- 
gress of the general extension of reform this year 
show that reform is neither dead nor sleeping. 


THE VATICAN AND ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND. 


THE decision of the Roman Church in the case of 
the parochial schools in Minnesota seems to have 
been somewhat misunderstood. It did not abrogate 
the decree of the Baltimore Councils, which requires 
Catholic support of parochial schools. Indeed, in 
some instances Catholic parents who have permitted 
their children to attend the public schools have been 
excommunicated. The decision of Rome expressly 
excepts the Minnesota schools from the general rule. 
The words of the judgment are, ‘‘ without derogating 
from the decree of the Councils of Baltimore on 
parochial schools, that the arrangements entered into 
by Archbishop IRELAND concerning the schools at 
Faribault and Stillwater, taking into consideration 
all the circumstances, can be tolerated.” This is very 
far either from making a precedent or justifying the 
belief that the Roman Church has changed its policy 
in regard to our public schools. It is, in fact, sim- 
ply making the best of a particular situation, which 
is the traditional policy of the Church of Rome. 

In Faribault, Minnesota, the Catholic Church built 
a parochial school in which the Dominican Sis- 
ters were teachers. The school languished, and last 
August the Church authorities relinquished it to 
the public-school board for one dollar, upon condi- 
tion that the teachers were to be retained and paid 
by the school board, and that no religious exercises 
should be held, and no ecclesiastical emblems dis- 
played, until after school hours. There was still some 
friction, which Archbishop IRELAND removed, and the 
schools are now said tobe harmonious. But whether 


the teachers are always to be selected from the Sis- 
ters, and whether they have any voice in the selec- 
tion of text-books, and how other similar questions 
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are to be answered, are all points upon which no 
statement is made. Archbishop IRELAND, however, 
was satisfied with the arrangement at Faribault, and 
introduced the compromise system, as it was called, 
at Stillwater. His course was strongly opposed by 
a party in the Church of which Archbishop Corri- 
GAN, of New York, is a leader, which holds that the 
compromise system is hostile to the declared policy 
of the Church. This is the position of the Jesuits 
also, and of what may be called the Tory party in 
the Church. 

But Bishop KEANE, of the new Catholic University 
in Washington, and some other eminent Catholic 
theologians, are openly in favor of Archbishop IrE- 
LAND’s scheme, and Cardinal GiBsBons, of Baltimore, 
is alleged to be friendly to it. An appeal was made 
to Rome, and Archbishop IRELAND went to plead his 
cause before the final tribunal, with the result that 
we have stated. In the letter to Archbishop Irg- 
LAND transmitting the decision of the Propaganda 
approved by the Pope, Cardinal LEDOcHOWSKI says: 
‘-T hope your Grace will be gratified by this decision 
of the Holy See, because though unusual provisions 
made by the different bishops in their respective di- 
oceses according to the requirement of circumstances 
cannot be approved directly by the Holy See when 
they imply a departure to a certain extent from a 
weneral law, nevertheless, when the Holy See de- 
clares that sueh provisions may be tolerated, it there- 
by pats an end to all indiscreet attacks upon them.” 
This is an acknowledgment that the Faribault plan 
is an unusual arrangement, departing from a gen- 
eral law. The controversy shows that the line be- 
tween Liberal and Tory Catholics in this country is 
becoming more definitely drawn. The one thing 
which may be assumed as fixed is that the American 
public schools will not be made sectarian, and as the 
requirement of parochial schools imposes a double 
school tax on Catholic parents, the Church that im- 
poses it is compelled to seek a modus vivendi. As 
yet, however, the Roman Curia does not acknow- 
ledge that it is found in the Faribault scheme. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD. 
By his large circle of personal friends Mr. Oscoop was 
held iu such affectionate regard that the news of his death 
in what. was the prime of an active life brought a sudden 


and most painful shock. His warm heart and quick social © 


sympathies, his delight in clever and cultivated society, and 
his large and intelligent familiarity with literary life, made 
him an instructive and delightful companion. His simple, 
upright, and hearty character was expressed in a frank and 
cordial manner which at once invited and rewarded the 
fullest confidence. 

His temperament had a certain fascinating blending of 
gayety and indolence, and the refined taste and sympathy of 
a studious college boy, as in many of his American fellow- 
craftsmen, were always apparent through the generous busi- 
ness activities of his life. He came from college to the 
counting-room, and he never left it, although, as the sketch 
of his life on another page of this paper shows, his business 
relations were various. The books that bear the imprint of 
J. R. Osaoop & Co. are those of many of the authors who 
have given to American literature its chief distinction, and 
Mr. Oscoop’s personal relations with the authors were most 
friendly and appreciative. 

Within two or three years Mr. Oscoop had formed in 
London a partnership with Mr. CLARENCE W. McILVAINE, 
and the new house succeeded Mr. Sampson Low as the agent 
in England of the house of HARPER & Brorners. Ameri- 

can books could have been introduced to the English public 
by no intermediary whose personality could have more plea- 
santly commended them than that of Mr. Oscoop and of his 
younger partner. His death is a grievous loss to such a 
business connection, because it is the loss not of an agent 
only, but of a personal friend. Yet it is a sorrow assuaged 
by the remembrance of a relation as cordial and undisturbed 
us it was intimate and happy. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTION. 


As we are all bound by the duties of charity, and as we . 


generally find them very onerous, and try in every way to 
avoid them, even by giving a dime to a street beggar to be 
rid of him, the very least we can do is to encourage and aid 
those who make a serious study of the tremendous problem 
of charitable relief. The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction is a congress of such persons who meet every 
year to confer upon methods and results, to compare expe- 
rience, and devise wiser methods of relief, not only in the in- 
terest of those who need relief, but of the welfare of society. 

Every intelligent man who gives alms in the street does 
it surreptitiously, because he knows that be is shirking a 
duty, and quite certainly fostering drunkenness and crime. 
In a word, he knows that he is doing what he ought not to 
do, and laying a burden on society. The National Confer- 
cnce is held in his interest also, for while the personal duty 
of charity is not to be neglected, those who will neglect it 
must be prevented as far as possible from doing harm, and 
«very man can prevent himself more easily if he will facili- 
tite the inquiries of those who do not shirk or neglect. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of this National Confer- 
uce will be held this year in Denver, Colorado, and, as here- 
‘ofore, there is no doubt that the discussions will be of the 
highest value and interest, and as there are forty-eight State 
iud Territorial associations, the entire Union will be repre- 
seuted personally or by letter. The call of this year is 
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headed by some words of Oscar C. McCuniocn, of whom 
we lately spoke as a remarkable missionary of Christian 
charity. Just before the meeting of the Conference in In- 
dianapolis, a year or two ago, Mr. McCvt1ocn, in an eloquent 
reference to it in a sermon, described its members as those 
who “‘ officially or in voluntary ways have set themselves to 
work to restore that which is wandering, to lift up that 
which is prostrate, and to introduce some order and method 
into the endeavor of man to help his fellow-men.” 


THE OLD MOLE. 


THe American Protective Tariff League has sent to post- 
masters a ‘‘ confidential” circular of a character so extraor- 
dinary that it must have been unknown to the gentlemen of 
the highest character who are officers of the League. The 
“* confidential ” circular is intended to make the postmasters 
to whom it is sent the agents of a political party, and to 
make for the benefit of certain politicians a political classifi- 
cation of those who receive their mail at the office. ‘‘The 
effectiveness of our work,” says the circular, ‘‘ will depend 
upon the care with which you prepare these lists.” 

The dictatorial and confident tone of the circular is, of 
course, due to the belief of the League which issues it that 
the postmasters will understand that they hold their places 
by favor of the party in whose interest the circular is pre- 
pared, and may expect to lose their places if they do not 
obey. This incident is one of the most flagrant and unblush- 
ing illustrations of the abuses that inevitably spring from 
regarding the non-political public service as a party agency, 
and it is the more outrageous because the attempt is made 
for the benefit of the party which claims to be deeply con- 
scious of the enormity and peril of those abuses and desir- 
ous of correcting them. 

Any Church or religious sect in the country has the same 
right to issue such a circular, although it cannot issue it un- 
der the same implied threat. The Roman Catholic or the 
Presbyterian or the Baptist or Methodist Church would 
be equally justified with the American Protective Tariff 
League in requiring postmasters to classify religiously those 
who receive their mails at thcir offices, and to be very care- 
ful in preparing the list for the sectarian uses of the Church. 
Dealers in patent medicines and in every kind of merchan- 
dise could as properly do the same thing. If one body of 
private citizens may make such demands on public officers, 
all bodies may make them, and the consequences may be 
imagined. If there is no law which prohibits such a pub- 
lic wrong, a Congress which believed what the Republican 
party professes would stop it peremptorily. There is an 
order of the Post-office Department, however, which forbids 
this gross prostitution of the public service to private pur- 
poses, and it would be pleasant to see it enforced against 
the American Protective Tariff League. 


MR. NORTON’S DANTE. 


Mr. Norton’s translation of the Divine Comedy is com- 
pleted by the publication of the ‘ Paradiso” (the Divine 
Comedy of DANTE ALIGHIERT, translated by CHARLES EL1o7T 
Norton—Hoveuton, Mirriin, & Co.), and no work of 


‘American scholarship is more thorough and satisfactory. 


With his late friends and neighbors Mr. Lonare.iow and 
Mr. LowkE 1, Mr. Norton is known as among the most ac- 
complished of Italian scholars, and Mr. LoNGFELLOw’s met- 
rical version of the Divine Comedy is, in a scholarly sense, the 
combined work of the three friends, As Mr. LONGFELLOW’S 
work advanced, it was submitted to the scrutiny of Mr. 
Lowe. and Mr. Norton, and the final form was due to the 
approval of the three. 

But there are obvious difficulties in a metrical translation 
which cannot be fully surmounted, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er a prose version of a great work in translation, as much 
more elastic, is not, upon the whole, more satisfactory. But 
for such a work very much more is indispensable than fa- 
miliar and thorough knowledge of the language. Especially 
is it true of DANTER’s poem that only the utmost cultivation 
in literature and history, a fine poetic perception, a pure, 
simple, and sinewy idiomatic style, can reproduce it in Eng- 
lish so felicitously that the genera; reader may come as near 
to the original as any translation permits. 

AN these qualities distinguish Ar. Norton’s work, so that 
it is really an addition to the Jiterature of the English lan- 
guage, ag well as a monument of American scholarship. 
The archaic character is uot what in its superficial aspect 
is called quaint, but ‘¢ is of the substance of the style. 
Either volume of tue three opened at random illustrates 
this, as, for example, the opening of the fifteenth canto of 
the ‘‘ Paradiso”: ‘‘A benign will, wherein the love which 
righteously iuspires always manifests itself, as cupidity does 
in the evil will, imposed silence on that sweet lyre, and quiet- 
ed the heiy strings which the right hand of Heaven slackens 
and draws tight.” This is prose, but it is not prosaic. It 
is prose quickened with poetic feeling and melody, as when a 
sensitive hearer unconsciously sways in measure with music. 
The reader who wishes to know one of the greatest works in 
literature will find it made most happily accessible to him in 
Mr. Norton’s work. 


PERSONAL. 


THE demolition of the Planter’s House, in St. Louis, will 
remove from existence a hotel that was at one time a culi- 
nary landmark, so to speak, in the Mississippi Valley, and 
which was long one of the most famous hostelries in the 
West. The hotel is more than half a century old, and con- 
sidering the patronage it had before, during, and immedi- 
ately after the war, it may safely be said to have quartered 
more people of wealth and distinction than any other botel 
west of the Ohio. CHARLES DICKENS, though he declared 
it to be “ built like an English hospital, with long passages 
and bare walls,” admitted that it was “an excellent house, 


. utive, who died in 
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whose proprietors have most bountiful notions of providing 
the creature comforts.” Onur hotels, indeed, were about 
the only things American to which the critival novelist paid 
an ungrudging tribute. 

—Conmmodore WILLIAM P. McCann, who has recently 
been retired from active service, procured his midshipman’s 
warrant by his personal intercession with President Zacu- 
ARY TAYLOR. The appointment was originally secured for 
his brother GrorGE, who was deemed by his family too 
delicate for a life at sea, while WILLIAM was too old to be 
eligible. Not daunted by that obstacle, the future Commo- 
dore went to Washington alone, walked in unannounced 
upon the President, and pleaded his cause so earnestly that 


- he returned with the warrant made out in his own name. 


The most; important episode in Commodore McCann’s 
naval career occurred in 1863, when, while in command of 
the Hunchback, he silenced the batteries at Camp Anderson. 
He afterwards participated in the action of Mobile Bay. 

—RIcHARD M. Yarte#s, i 
whom the Illinois Repub- Ls 
licans have nominated for 
Congressman at large, is a 
son of Governor YATES, the 
State’s former war Exec- 
St. 
Louis twenty-seven years 
ago. Young Mr. YATEs is 
thirty-two years old, and 
has been for eight years a 
lawyer in good practice at 
Jackonsville. He has dis- 
played considerable talent . 
at the bar and in politics, - 
and is regarded as a young 
man of much promise. In 
personal dppearance he is 
tall, slender, and  stoop- 
shouldered, and is an agreeable speaker, while he pos- 
sesses a great. charm of manner. 

—Senator CARLISLE has been said to be a modern repre- 
sentative of the old school of American statesmen, and the 
resemblance extends beyond his dignity of manner and 
solidity of attainments to his personal appesrance. For, 
though in place of the old-time swallow-tail he wears a 
latter-day black frock-coat, he preserves the historic low- 
cut waistcoat, displaying its expanse of immaculate shirt 
front and narrow black tie. His face is smooth-shaven, 
and sober even to sternness. 

—Philosophers, statesmen, and scientists are notoriously 
long-lived, and poets frequently attain a green old age; but 
men who pass their lives in the bustle of money-getting are 
supposed to die in their prime. JOHN I. Buarr, the railroad 
millionaire, 1s an eminent exception to this rule. He will 
be ninety within a few months, but he is as industriously 
adding to his already great fortune as if he were a man of 
fifty. Mr. BLair is reputed to be worth $50,000,000. He 
has built thousands of miles of railroad, and constructed 
the first two lines across Iowa. He is of Scotch descent, 
and in his earlier years was the keeper of a country store 
in New Jersey. Heis said to have beew a delegate to every 
national convention of the Republican party, and will rep- 
resent his State at Minneapolis this year. 

—Mr. ALBERT E. STERNFR, whose drawings are well 
known to the readers of MARPER’s publications, is. alse 
rapidly attaining distinction as a painter. In the Salon 
of 1891 his painting “A Bachelor” was given a prominent 
place, and gained for the artist a well-deserved “ mention.” 
At the Exhibition of American Artists this year Mr. STER- 
NER has on the line a pleasing’ little canvas, “The Village 
Smith,” in which perfection of color and graceful and easy 
technique are very happily and harmoniously combined. 

—The Hon. Rospert C. WintHRopP has the remarkable 
distinction of having been personally acquainted with 
every President of the United States except WASHINGTON 
and JEFFERSON, and probably no other American possesses 
so large or so interesting a fund of anecdotes and remi- 
niscences of old-time political leaders. Mr. WINTHROP is 
eighty-three years of age, and is the oldest living ex- 
Speaker of Congress in years as well as in service. He en- 
joys excellent health, as was evidenced when he called, not 
long ago, to pay his respects to President HARRISON, - 

—The late Senator Bar- 
BoUR, of Virginia, was a 
man of fine figure and 
handsome face. He was 
quite six feet tall,with reg- 
ular features, and his hair 
and mustache were gray. 
He was noted for the cour- 
tesy of his manners, and 
was one of the best-ed- 
ucated of the Sonthern 
members of Congress. Sen- 
ator BARBOUR was a man 
-— A S \ of considerable wealth, the 
H ba greater part of which had 
been made in railroads. He 
had an extensive acquain- 
tance, and was very much 
liked and respected by 
both his colleagues and 
his constituents. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1880, from the Alexandria dis- 
trict, and afterwards became known as one of the shrewdest 
party managers in Virginia. Socially he was much sought 
after, for he was a most companionable man. 

—President CaRnot is a man of many minor accomplish- 
ments. He is a clever musician, a fair painter, and a dra- 
matic critic of some culture. According to report, he some- 
times devotes a few hours of leisure to sketching in the 
forest of Fontaineblean, where Rosa BONHEUR has her se- 
cluded studio. He is fond of billiards, and drinks wire 
sparingly, but does not smoke, and eats in great moders- 
tion. He dislikes cats as much as Cardinal RIcHELIEU and 
ALEXANDER Dumas liked them, and none of the smaller 
domestic pets, not even a bird, is given house-room at his 
home. The greater part of M. CaRNoT’s work, outside of 
the official routine of the day, is accomplished between nine 
at night and one in the morning. : 
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THE LATE JAMES 


JAMES RIPLEY OSGOOD. 


THe death of Mr. Osgood, which occurred 
in London on Wednesday, May 18th, came 
not wholly unexpected. It was due to a 
bronchial affection, resulting from an attack 
of the grippe a year ago, from which he 
never completely recovered. During his 
Jast visit to this country, which ended with 
his sailing for Europe on March 23d, his 
friends were pained to observe that a com- 
parative lassitude and apathy had succeed- 
ed the alertness and vigor so eminently 
characteristic of him in health, and they 
have scarcely been surprised to learn of the 
fatal termination of his malady. 

Mr. Osgood was born in Fryeburg, Maine, 
fifty-six years ago, of an old and influential 
Maine family. His father, Louis Osgood, 
was a lawyer, and his maternal grandfather, 
Judge Dana, was one of the most prominent 
men in the State. He began the study of 
Latin when he was three years old, under 
the instruction of his mother, who is still 
living. He was prepared to enter college at 
twelve, but could not be admitted until he 
was fourteen, when he entered Bowdoin. 
During the two years that intervened he read 
Jaw in Fryeburg, in the office of Judge How- 
ard; an uncle, and at the age of eighteen he 
was graduated. He was intended by his par- 
ents for the law, but decided to go into a pub- 
lishing house. A letter he wrote to Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields so much impressed Mr. 
Ficlds that he asked the writer to come to Bos- 
ton, and gave him a position at once. - Here 
he began what was to be the work of his 
life, as a clerk with the famous publishing 
house which at that time had upon its list 
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of authors the most illustrious names of 
New England. As Mr. Osgood added ex- 
perience of the business to his native quick- 
ness and tact, he became a confidential and 
trusted subordinate of the house, and his 
counsels bore fruit in a widening of its 
scope. On the death of the elder Mr. Tick- 
nor, in 1864, the firm was reorganized, with 
Mr. Howard M. Ticknor and Mr. Osgood as 
partners, retaining the old firm name and 
‘the old corner book-store””—the latter un- 
til 1866, when the exigencies of an increas- 
ing business forced a removal to Tremont 
Street; the name until 1868, when another 
reorganization followed the retirement of Mr. 
Howard M. Ticknor, and the firm became 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. During this period 
two periodicals, in addition to the Atlantic 
Monthly, were projected and established by 
the house—Our Young Folks, in 1864, edit- 
ed by Howard M. Ticknor, and Hoery Satur- 
day, an illustrated weekly, in 1866, edited by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. After serving as the 
editor of the Atlantic as well as the head of 
the firm from 1862 to 1870, Mr. Fields retired 
from both positions, Mr. Benjamin H. Tick- 
nor became a partner, and in 1870 the style 
of the firm became James R. Osgood & Co. 
Besides continuing the publishing business 
on the old lines, the new firm became interest- 
ed in new ventures connected with the helio- 
type process of illustration, which was intro- 
duced in the American Architect, which they 
established in 1876. Two years later Mr. 
Osgood formed a partnership with -Mr. H. O. 
Houghton, proprietor of the famous River- 
side Press at Cambridge. The new firm 
was Houghton, Osgood, & Co. After two 
years it was dissolved, and in May, 1880, Mr. 
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Osgood re-established the firm of James R. 
Osgood & Co., which continued until 1885. 

or nearly the whole of his career as & 
publisher in Boston, Mr. Osgood had main- 
tained close literary and social relations in 
New York, having become a member of the 
Century Club in 1866. When his retirement 
from his firm was announced, an offer was 
at once made to him by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, which he promptly accepted, and to 
which he referred, in a letter published at 
the time, in terms which showed how he was 
touched by it. Within a short time he be- 
came the London agent of the firm, and con- 
tinued to act in that capacity until his death, 
having associated with himself within the 
past two years Mr. Clarence W. Mcllvaine, 
who had served his apprenticeship to pub- 
lishing in FranklinSquare. The firm of Os- 
good, McIivaine, & Co. has not only acted as 
the English agents of Harper & Brothers, but 
has made the innovation of an American pub- 
lishing house in London,an experiment which 
may become of importance by reason of the 
establishment of international copyright, the 
workings of which are as yet so imperfect- 
ly developed, and so dimly foreseen, As the 
pioneer in such a movement, Mr. Osgood had 
singular advantages, not merely in the talents 
for business that had been disciplined by long 
experience, but also, and not less, by the win- 
ning social qualities that made him so emi- 
nently a persona grata wherever he went, and 
that fitted him so peculiarly for the work 
of acommercial ambassador. It was his un- 
affected kindliness, his humanity, that inter- 
ested him in all things human, his ready 5 ba 
pathy and appreciation, that endeared him 
to ne flows knew him, and that will cause him 
to be remembered with affection and regret 
by those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
being associated with him. 

Mr. Osgood was a bachelor, and leaves sur- 
viving him his mother, a brother, and two sis- 
ters, of whom one, Kate Putnam Osgood, is 
a well-known contributor of prose and verse 
to the magazines, 


THE CENTENARY OF BAPTIST 
MISSIONS. 


A NOTABLE congress of Baptists has been, 
since the 19th of May, in session in Philadel- 
phia. It was opened by Mayor Stuart, and 
its continued meeiings in Grace Temple and 
the First Baptist Church have excited an in- 
terest widespread and remarkable. One cen- 
tury ago the Baptist was a feeble denomi- 
nation. At the close of 1891 its members 
counted 3,900,000—3,270,000 of these being 
Americans. Baptists form to-day a com- 
pact, energetic, and aggressive body of 
Christians. 

They believe that to them was due the 
organization of a Foreign Missions Society, 
which, communicating its spirit to other 
Christian bodies, opened a new epoch in the 
modern history of Christianity. The celebra- 
tion of ‘‘The Centenary of 
Missions,” on Thursday, May 
26th, by the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union there- 
fore commemorates one of the 
most important events in the 
later story of Christian prog- 
Tress, 

In the little town of Ket- 
tering, England, in 1792, lived 
a Baptist preacher, William 
Carey. In that year he pub- 
lished An Inquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use 
Means for the Conversion of the 
Heathen. On May 38ist he 
preached a memorable ser- 
mon, which so greatly stirred 
the hearts of his brethren that 
twelve persons took up this 
work of the Lord. His two 
main points were: ‘* Expect 
great things from God. At- 
tempt great — for God.” 
Expectancy and endeavor 
have ever been the watch- 
words of the missionary so- 
ciety thus organized. Mod- 
ern foreign missionary work 
began with Carey, and the 
work has spread until foreign 
missionary societies now num- 
ber 100, with women’s soci- 
eties not fewer than 60. As 
a result of these, 8000 mis- 
sionaries and 40,000 native 
helpers are now laboring in 
11,000 stations. Carey was the 
son of a weaver, and worked 
until twenty-eight as a village 
shoemaker. He was at one 
time in deep poverty, and 
fasted all day because he had 
not a penny to buy his dinner. 
Andrew Fuller, who came from the plough 
to the pulpit, and Joshua Marshman were as- 
sociated with him in this work. The latter 
had been refused membership in the church 
of Westbury Leigh, the committee objecting 
to him because ‘‘he had repute as a man of 
learning,” and they had great distrust of 
such, ‘‘ gravely doubting whether they could 
come to a ‘ heart knowledge’ of the truth.” 

With his wife Hannah, the first woman to 
give herself to foreign missionary work, he 
et Carey in Serampore, India, and, as a 

inguist and translator, was excelled only by 
the latter. These men created a prose ver- 
nacular literature for Bengal, established the 
modern method of popular education, gave 
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the first impulse to the native press, and set 
up the first steam-engine in India. They 
translated the Bible into Chinese, Bengalee 
Hindostanee,and Sanscrit, published a month. 
ly, and a newspaper, “‘the first in any Ori- 
ental language.” Rev. William Ward, a 
printer, assisted them. In 1820 Ward visit- 
ed the United States. Carey was the author 
of five grammars, compiled three dictionaries 
and with his co-laborers translated the New 
Testament into twenty-three languages. He 
procured legislation leading to the abolish. 
ment of suttee, infanticide, and other human 
sacrifices, and began the work which made it 
a crime to hold a slave against his will. 

The First Baptist Church, wherein the 
Missionary Union meets, is historic. In 1898 





THE REV. GEORGE D. BOARDMAN. 


it will celebrate its second centennial. It had 
its earliest home in a store loft on Barbadoes 
lot, thence emigrated to Anthony Morris’s 
brew-house, and found a home in the meet- 
ing-house of the Keithian Quakers. In 1812 
its meeting-house, standing in what is now 
Lagrange Place, a little off Second Street, was 
the scene of the organization of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. Rev.Dr. Baldwin, 
of Boston, was elected first president, and the 
great missionary, the Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
was appointed for his memorable work at 
this meeting. This building, which contained 
twelve pews, was twice enlarged, and the 
famous pastor and preacher Staughton, 
preached in a round church on Sampson 
Street, which seated 2000 people. The pres- 
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ent stately edifice occupied as the home of 
ptist Church is on the northwest 
corner of Broad and Arch streets. In this 
building in 1854 was celebrated the jubilee 
of the American Missions Society. Its pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. George Dana Boardman, 
is one of the best gifts of foreign missions to 
the American Baptist Church. He is the 
first missionary child ever sent back to 
America. His father, of the same name, died 
near Tavoy, India, in 1881, and the son, after 
a childhood marked by hardship, suffering, 
and romance, reached this country, graduate 
at Brown University in 1852, and has become 
one of the most successful divines of — 
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N the quiet burial-ground of a little village by the sea, 
somewhere within the boundaries of the northern 
half of the restored Union, lie at rest two officers of 
the old army whom a difference of opinion—the one 

_  & native of Maine, and the other of Louisiana—for 
a time made enemies, but who now, reunited, are sleeping 
shoulder to shoulder in the last long sleep. 

Once a year the two mounds are strewn, the one with 
roses, and the other with flowers of the magnolia and orange, 
and, strange to relate, the Southern blossoms are laid on the 
crave of the Northern soldier, while the flowers of the North 
are always heaped on the other mound. 

A plain marble shaft rises above the head of the Northern 
soldier, white among the brown head-stones of six genera- 
tions of sailors and fishermen. 

_ On the principal face of the monument is the following 
Inscription: 
BRIG:GENERAL —, 
18—. 18—. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


And on the right-hand face, in incised letters of a much more 
recent date: 





COLONEL 5 
Friend and Classmate. 
Comrade, 


In the same village by the sea lives a beautiful lady, the 
Widow of the General. Although her hair has grown silvery 
“ray with advancing years, time has dealt over-gently with 
the pale thoughtful face and with the erect slender figure. 
All the year she wears the weeds and bands of widowhood, 
“xcept on one particular day, and that the 30th of May, when 
\' pleases this lady to go abroad radiant in a dainty costume of 
i monious colors, which comes fresh from the modiste’s on 
‘he evening before, and which is sent away on the day after 
'» be sold in the city for the benefit of some charity. It is 
vecause, she says, weeds and flowers have no place to- 
«ether that she decks herself like a bride on this festival of 
‘he flowers, and ane forth to rejoice, leaving the shadow of 
‘er mourning behind. 

I 4 all her native village no young girl is more cheerful 
= contented with her lot than this lady in sombre black 
— spotless white, whose mind and fingers are busy all the 

—" ith projects of charity and dainty creations in needl_- 
, Jn winter oe ayer when storms are abroad, and the seas 
i at on the sands with a boom and roar like distant artillery, 
General’s widow sits closer to the fire, thankful that 

‘ere 18 no war in the land, and if her thoughts wander away 
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IDOW. OF THE’ GENERAL. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 





‘should be sor 


to the clash and tumult of other fields long since quiet, is it 
any wonder? 

On a certain evening, when this lady’s windows are open 
to the soft breath of spring, and when her eieventh dainty 
costume (she trusts it 7s dainty, although she has no heart to 
look at it) lies unopened in its box on the table, her thoughts 
have wandered still further away, to one of the frontier 
posts of the old army—a lieutenant’s wife absorbed in all 
that took place between the rising of the sun and the going 
down of the garrison flag. She thought of many things, but 
most of a certain hare-brained lieutenant, who was forever 
getting her Jack into hot water on the strength of their having 
been classmates and roommates at the Academy; and how he 
got himself in hot water through his violent love for a girl 
from New York who descended on the garrison in the regular 
way, and how she coolly left him in ice-water when it came 
to a serious consideration of .the difference between a silver 
leaf and a single bar. She remembered that she herself had 
banished him to bachelor quarters when she appeared at the 
post, where she found the two lieutenants living together, 
and quarrelling like monkeys and parrots to make up for 
the prolonged inactivity of their regiment. 

Once, during a little discussion as to rank, Bob had sneer- 
ed at Jack’s three days’ seniority, and sworn hotly that he 
to be buried on the same field, except for 
the chance—with his best bow—of Emily turning up with 
more tears than she cared to waste on him. 

And once, just before his resignation from the old regi- 
ment to take up arms against us all, Bob had said: “ Take 
notice, Jack, I have always wanted to quarrel with you, and 
never had much success. Looks like my wildest hopes 
would be more than gratified—ha, old man?” And so they 
had hectored and nagged and loved each other. 

Bob had been living abroad since the close of the war, 
broken in health and temper, but now and then he wrote the 
= and amusing letters to the widow of his old 

riend. 

The widow of the General came back with a start from 
the frontier port, listened for a moment to the murmur of 
the surf, like very distant artillery, and took from the table 
the last letter of this much-disappointed old soldier: 


‘“My DEAR MADAM AND FRIEND,—It is no matter where 
I am, but wheresoever that may be, I take the liberty to pray 
for your happiness as often as I venture to ask any official 
favors for myself. This morning—fact—I ran against 
Blowser, of the old regiment, steering a red mountain of 
flesh and a drove of little hillocks into a railway compart- 
ment too contracted for the old girl herself. The little fool 
pretended he didn’t know me, and I shook him by the collar 
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until he was as red as a lobster; and then, says I, ‘Blowser, 
I'll forgive you for the sake of your family,’ and shoved him 
into the sardine-box. He enchanted me with American 
manners to that extent that I resolved to come home at once, 
and I have already taken passage in a sailing vessel, where I 
shall not be badgered ten times a day to bet my last stiver 
on the run of the ship. If you are all as polite as Blowser, 
I shall pack up my wooden leg and come back on the fastest 
steamer afloat. 

‘* Otherwise I shall kiss the hand of my old friend in the 
early summer, and billet myself in quarters:near by, where I 
can hobble over and hear all there is to be told about the 
man whom it has been my lot to love above all others.... 

‘Life has turned out for me very different from what I 
pictured it as a saphead subaltern; but I want you to under. 
stand that I have nothing to regret except the misfortune of 
my birth on the wrong side of a family quarrel. Given the 
same problem again, I should solve it by the same suicidal 
folly. I am not a man without a country, for I can walk 
heartily under the old flag—and more—all I have to complain 
of is that I can’t serve under it. During my best years I have 
been a man disbarred from the ranks of the profession he 
loved, and all for an accident of birth. I had no heart to 
enter a foreign army and cut throats for a beggarly salary. 

‘‘ As for my old friend Jack, he might—he should—have 
lived on, an ornament to his profession and a comfort to his 
incomparable wife. I, on the contrary, should have died in 
the front of the battle, riddled, pulverized, as the only rations 
al way out of the difficulty.” 


Here the General’s widow shed a few tears, and folded the 
letter without re-reading further. 

The village had been astir since early morning with the 
tramp of men and the sound of drums and the. laughter of 
children. The veterans, in their post uniforms, had marched 
and countermarched on the broad grassy street, carrying 
aloft their ragged flags, and all the people cheering. At sun- 
rise the old church-yard had been heaped and strewn with 
fresh flowers, and little printed cotton flags had been thrust 
into each mound marking a soldier’s grave. 

The General’s widow, together with other women similarly 
bereaved, but gayer and more joyous in her spring attire 


_than any of the others, whether maids or mothers, has helped 


the old soldiers in their beautiful work, stripping her garden 
and grounds of flowers, until to-morrow they will be as som- 
bre and devoid of color as herself. But, like la cigale, she 
thinks only of to-day, glad in the warm sunshine and the 
cool east wind from the sea, and glowing with gratitude to 
the soldiers and the children who , ete jostled each other to 
lay their tributes on the mound that covers her General. 
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How joyous the world is, and —~ en and fitting to live 

in i wed by the memory of her dead, 

gy days the prevailing winds have beey from ~ 
east, cooling and refreshing to the villagers and the work- 
men in the fields, and inclining to drowsiness the dwellers in 
the newly opened cottages. Day by day et — 
gently on the beach,so that the weakest bathers have _— 
the ropes, and the surfman has tied up to the buoy anc — 
to sleep in his rocking boat. But all the time the spreading 
waves from a great storm at sea, hundreds of miles “—s. 
pushed along by the unvarying winds, have ae we 
on the unsuspecting coast, bringing nearer and nearer Wha 
wonderful phenomenon of a raging sea under a smiling sum- 

or sky. ‘ 

agi oe in the exercises of the morning, the people have 
paid little heed to the roaring of the surf, which has — 
rising steadily during the night. And now as they are dis- 
persing to their homes, news comes of the boisterous behav- 
ior of the sea, and the curious begin to move leisurely in the 
direction of the beach. Arrived beyond the orchards, where 
one gets the first glimpse of the ocean, there comeg suddenly 
into view a great flashing wall of foam, tumbling over and 
over on the reaches of beach visible between the sand hills, 
and throwing masses of spray above the tops of the highest 
dunes, whereon the people are already gathering in interested 
groups. Then the men and boys begin to run as if there 
were danger of the monster ceasing to rage, and all the fields 
are sprinkled with the people coming, and the hills are black 
with the people come, standing awe-struck among the tall 
grasses and the ragged plum- bushes. 

On come the green ridges of water, one above another, 
each a huge curving wall breaking with a deafening boom 
into a boiling, devouring mass of foam, coming on over the 
highest line of the beach, licking up tons of sand as it comes, 
and depositing it again as it surges into tameness against 
the foot of the ancient dunes, and turns down within the 
beach a green foam -flecked current floating everything 
movable within its reach. : 

How the bath-men are hurrying to and fro roping the 
smaller houses to the larger ones, and how the captives at 
the ends of their tethers bob in the current like apples in a 
bow! of water! The boats are already haled int safety 
behind the hills. : 

Deeper and heavier grows the volume of water moving 
like a broad river between the crest of the beach and the 
foot of the sand hills, bearing, brush and drift- wood and 
camp - chairs and occasionally a bath- house on its seething 
cnrrent, until, at the weakest point, the beach yields, and the 
flood pours back into the sea through a gorge cut in a mo- 
ment, carrying out logs. houses, and chairs, to reappear like 
straws in the tumbling foam—to land for an instant on the 
wet sand, and then to be sucked back into the hungry waters. 

The lady of the General is there, her festal robes fluttering 
and dampening in the sticky salt wind, and the veterans, jn 
their shirt sleeves and hats bound round with gold cord, 
are running to and fro shouting in great glee, and rescuing 
whatever comes within their reach as if they were scouring 
over a conquered ficld—charging into the edge of the flood, 
and laying down planks to rescue groups of youngsters who 
have been surrounded unwittingly, as industriously as if 
they were at the pontoon-bridges again. 

** The ball’s open!” 

‘Don’t ye hear the rebel yell?” 

* Lay down quick! there comes a shell!” 

** Nigger eat sponge-cake!” 

How the old boys enjoy their holiday, and riot in the war 
of the elements! . 

Some tire of the spectacle, and go away, but others come 
to fill their places. Hour after hour the sea becomes more 
furious, the wind snipping off the crests of the waves until 
no eye can penetrate the thickening spray and spume. Out 
of the invisible the great walls of green chase each other, 
more majestic and irresistible than ever, and all the time the 
sky overhead is without a cloud, and behind, the heat is 
throbbing above the orchards aud the village as if the land 
took no note of the sea. 

The beach has risen foot after foot, built up by the layers 
of sand brought in and released by the boiling surf, until 
the bath-houses, which have clung to their foundations, look 
like hen-coops, with the flood swirling into the narrow strips 
of darkness under the eaves which were once the tops of 
doorways, and the shelters of oak boughs, built to protect 
the horses from the sun, are torn and dripping a few inches 
above the surface of the new beach 

Fascinated by the grandeur of the spectacle, and absorbed 
in watching the physical changes wrought in the land by 
this battle between the sand and the sea, the people‘linger 
on the dunes until sunset, and then hurry to their homes to 
snatch a mouthful of refreshment, and come again with 
thick wraps to crouch on the dry hills and watch and mar- 
vel. 

The old soldiers have built fires of drift-wood behind the 
scarps of the sand hills, and as the widow of their beloved 
General comes again, they insist upon stationing her party at 
the camp fires while they go and come on the ridge ‘to bring 
her news of the enemy. 

Hark! what is that sound, half heard and half feared, 
which seems to come out of the darkness through the roar- 
ing of the surf? Not faint, as betokening distance, but un- 
determinable in the tumult of sound. Once!—doubted—the 
people murmur, ‘Did youhear?” Twice!—feared—the crowd 
ishushed. Thrice! Thrice! Then the people know they 
have heard guns from a crew in distress close behind the im- 
passable wall—know that they are fellow-creatures facing 
death, actually but a few hundred yards off the beach, while 
practically they may be as many leagues away. 

Boats are not to be thought of. The crew has come up 
from the station, and the old soldiers are running to and fro 
with ropes, and helping to drag the mortar on to the highest 
sand hill. From time to time the guns are heard again— 
one—two—three, and rockets are sent up from the land, 
ploughing away into the gloom, and bursting over the break- 
ers into flower-pots, 

An hour has passed. The crews have come up from four 
miles to the north and from four miles to the south. 

And now the eastern sky is reddening behind tlie spume 
of the surf which hides the rising moon. Again the guns— 
one—two—three—and guided by the sound the practised 
eyes of the surf-men,aided by the growing light, detect a 
blotch of shadow through the veil of spume that may be the 
spars of the wreck. 

One after another the mortars throw their shells athwart 
the sea, until at last a line is found to be taut, and communi- 
cation is established with something living on the ship. 

In all the turmoil and excitement no one is so calm and 
collected as the General's widow. Who else, indeed, shall 
establish the hospital by the fires in the lee of the sand dunes? 
Who but her eld soldiers shall be the stretcher-bearers, and 
who but they her willing orderlies eager to do her bidding— 
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nning post to the village for blankets and stimulants, mar- 
nates a. doctors, confiscating the available supplies of 
the life-saving station, and ready to turn carts and phaetons 
into ambulances, every old boy a provost marshal in himself, 
sworn into the service of the tall quiet lady wearing the 
black ulster over the dainty spring costume? 

The incomparable lady of the General, pupil of the revered 
master who still lies alone on the hill, putting into practice 
the old lessons of the camp, decorating his memory with the 
substance of brave deeds, as she has just strewn his grave 
with the symbol of flowers. 

The battle is over. The dead and the wounded are com- 

ing rapidly into the field hospital, tenderly borne by the 
practised old stretcher-bearers. A few have come ashore 
safely by the running rigging over the rope; but alas! more 
have been thrown up by the surf, beaten and mangled by 
the timbers of the breaking ship. ; ‘ 
_ In the light of the flaring fires the unconscious, the dying, 
and the dead are gathered on the sand, the nurses and doc- 
tors busy with their ministrations. The tall lady of the 
General, mistress of every detail, is moving gently from 
group to group through the smoke, calling each of her vet- 
eran assistants by name, while the remnant of her old sol- 
diers is posted in an impassable cordon to keep back the 
idle crowd of lookers-on. 

One after another, with incredible labor, the half-drowned 
have been revived, broken limbs have been set, and the un- 
happy victims borne away through the summer night to 
comfortable quarters in the village. 

Bodies are yet to be recovered from the waves, but only 
bodies. The gray banner of the coming day is already 
streaming above the pitiless sea, paling the light of the fires, 
and rendering more ghastly the scenes behind the sheltering 
dunes. The lady of the General shows no signs of fatigue 
and no abatement of energy, as constant to her self-imposed 
duty as her old guard, silhouetted damp and chilly against 
the morning. : 

Besides the hopelessly dead, covered tenderly from sight, 
there is but one remaining tevant of the hospital, the bat- 

tered and wounded form of a grizzled old man, now show- 
ing faint signs of consciousness. The doctors are at work 
again, and the lady of the General bends over the old body, 
watching hopefully the returning sparks of life, and feeling 
that her long vigil is nearly at end, and that she can soon 
dismiss her faithful guard, for whom she feels more solici- 
tude than for herself. More stimulants are administered. 
She bends down and raises the old head, bolstering it up 
with a roll of blankets, and sees the closed eyes open and 
shut again. Thank God, in his goodness, it is only a ques- 
tion of time! When the eyes reopen, she is chafing one cold 
hand between her warm palms. The patient makes a weak 
effort to move, and utters a snarling groan, delightful to the 
ear of the doctor. Then the doctor redoubles his efforts, 
vigorously rubbing and slapping the patient’s sound leg. 
With persistent effort he has drawn off the sodden boot, to 
find—a leg of cork! 

‘“*That beats the record,” cried the exhausted medical 
man. 

‘*Shut up!” growled the patient. And then, his eyes rest- 
ing on the lady, and his crooked fingers. closing around her 
hand, ** Jack’s Emily, by G—!” 

And then she recognizes Colonel Robert ——, C.S.A., 
dearest friend of the General, and what should she do at 
last but break down in a flood of tears! 

‘**Call in the guard, Emily,” said the old man, ‘‘ the fight’s 
over. I want t’ see—a United—States—soldier once more.” 

Then the old veterans come trooping around the dying 
Colonel, C.S.A., their dumb eyes full of sympathy. 

Clinging with his left hand to the hand of Emily, widow 
of his dearest old friend, he stretches his right to the nearest 
old soldier, grasping with all his poor power. 

** Comrades,” said the Colonel,** you—were born on—the 
right—side. For God’s sake—boys—old boys—stand shoul- 
der—to—shoulder—for the—old flag. God bless you! Emily 
—Jack’s—Emily—I’m—going—lay—me—by—Jack.” 


And so the two officers of the old army sleep shoulder to. 


shoulder at last, in the village by the sea, watched over by 
the dearest friend of both, and yearly strewn with roses and 
flowers of the magnolia and orange. 


FIRE DRILL AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


No exercise is more enjoyed by the strong-bodied, quick- 
limbed, bright-minded youngsters of our Naval Academy 
than fire drill. It is characteristic of their profession, and 
calls into play many of the best qualities demanded by the 
exigencies of sea life. Indeed, the sailor and fireman have 
much in common—are a little more than kind,a little less than 
kin. The drill, therefore, appeals with singular fascination 
to the brain and brawn of these embryo admirals.” It spurs 
and encourages with the emulation of an athletic competi- 
tion; it is a release to the normal tension of a tautened 
spring; and it is free from the restraining limits of forma- 
tions which are purely military; in it the cadet is more of an 
individual, less of a mere number, and in it he is given a 
chance at initiative. 

When the signal is made—often unexpectedly—the steam 
fire-engine, the hose -cart, the hook-and-ladder truck, are 
seized with a fervor and brought into action with a rush and 
a swing and a go not unlike the ardent dashing of old-time 
sailors over the netted bulwarks when hands were called to 
board the enemy. The location of the fire is indicated both 
by conventional signal and by word of mouth—passed some- 
what noisily, it must be confessed—and then sometimes, 
mindless even of the trim lawns and bridle-paths, though 
usually by the broad roads, the brigade dashes fireward. 
The ladders are shot upward, and a dozen youngsters grip 
the rungs and swing their lithe bodies in a hot contest for 
the top; the hose are unreeled, run out, coupled; the steam- 
engine, manned, of course, and worked by the cadets, rattles 
and wheezes and puffs with quickening beat, and in a time 
that would be considered fairly good even by our own superb 
department in New York, the streams are pouring on the fire, 
both from the engines and from the lines of water-passers, 
Under arms and forming a cordon to protect public property 
and prevent intrusion, marine sentries are assembled: and 
near at hand, directing the exercise, is that awe-inspiring of- 
ficial the Commandant of Cadets; for if time and manvers 
have not changed, this is his own especial function. 

Watching the drill with a pleasurable curiosity are many 
Visitors to the Academy, notably those flocks of pretty girls 
who make the lawns and groves and pleasant walks of the 
old school so attractive in these leafy days of spring. When 
the fire is said to be put out, the hose are reeled, the ladders 
stowed, and drag-ropes manned, and more quietly, but yet 
_ with a vigor telling of latent strength, the procession winds 
through the lime-crushed roadways homeward. It makes a 
pretty picture in the light of the late afternoon, of white and 
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blue uniforms, of shining machinery, and of blithe ana 
sturdy American lads who are leading a life of profitable 
work and of high purpose. For it is ever the mission of the 
school to teach these young sailor-men the responsibility that 
must come to them in the future, and the duty they owe to 
the flag they salute so loyally ~~ day. 


. D. JERROLD KELLEy. 


THE PERSIAN TOBACCO STRIKE. 
BY EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS. 


Tne news that the Persian government has declined the 
loan of £500,000 offered by the Russian government to meet 
the indemnity due to the stockholders in the Tobacco révie, 
and has decided to seek the needed supplies in England, 
closes one of the most peculiar episodes in Oriental diplo- 
macy. : - 

For several years the pressure for money at the Persian 
capital has been steadily increasing. Nasr-ed-din Shah has 
found that modern improvements, such as railways, electric 
lights, an improved army, etc., are expensive luxuries. Tax. 
es, already heavy, did not yield all the advance that was 
required, and some means must be found for raising addi- 
tional revenue. At the same time Europeans of every na- 
tionality were pouring in with all sorts of propositions for 
enriching not only themselves, but the Persians, through 
concessions of every conceivable kind. Unfortunately ev- 
ery proposition entailed the necessity of foreign superin- 
tendence and the influx of a horde of men whose very touch 
was pollution to the Shiahs, whom heresy, as is its wont, 
had made more careful of ceremonial defilement than their 
orthodox neighbors, the Sunni Turks. One proposal after 
another was negatived as involving too much risk of popu- 
Jar disturbance. But necessity, on the one hand, and im- 
portunity, on the other, at last carried the day, and last sum- 
mer a company of English investors secured the concession 
for a tobacco monopoly. If any qualms attended the final 
drawing up of the deed, they were effectually stifled, and 
arrangements were rapidly perfected. 

The tobacco industry in Persia is on a par with potato 
culture in Ireland. The distinctively Persian tobacco, called 
tembeki, is grown chiefly in the region of Shiraz, but the more 
common tutun is cultivated all over the empire. There is 
not a section where it is not found, and there is scarcely a 
farmer that has not a larger or smaller plot which he culti- 
vates for his own use, and to sell in the market of the near- 
est town or village; while even the ordinary laborer, if only 
he possesses a few feet of garden soil, raises enongh stalks 
to supply his chibouk. The sale is absolutely free. The 
producer pays his land-rent to his local khan, or landlord, 
but knows no such thing as a government tax. The dealer 
buys of the producer, pays export and transit dues to the 
provinces, but sells where he pleases, and at whatever price 
he can get. The monopoly changed all this. Not only the 
dealers, but the producers, the farmer, the gardener, even 
the peasants, were obliged to report to the agents of this for- 
eign company. More than that, the dearest privilege of 
every Oriental—the right to bargain in prices—was taken 
away. Henceforth each little bundle was to have a mark 
signifying the quality and price of the precious commodity, 
and from this there was to be no appeal. 

It is scarcely surprising that there was commotion through- 
out the empire. It would have been difficult for the Shah 
to promulgate a decree that would so vitally affect the in- 
terests of every section of his subjects. The chavarda urg- 
ing his slow mules among the wastes of Irak, or threading 
the tremendous passes leading to Barfurush and Bushire; 
the faithful pilgrim carrying his dead to Kerbela; the sol- 
dier standing guard at Sultanabad; the noble khan reclining 
on a carpet from Sibna by his fountain, and complacently 
watching bis stained fingers and toes between the gurgles of 
his narghileh; the shopkeeper in the bazar; the travelling 
fakir regaling himself with his kaliun while waiting for the 
crowd to gather and listen to his fables about Rustem; the 
mollahs in their mosques, and the mushteheds in their shrines; 
women in the harems; boys on the streets; Persians, Kurds, 
Nestorians, Jews, Armenians—not a man, woman, or child 
from the Zagros to the Caspian, from the Aras to Beloochis- 
tan, but felt the pressure of the change. 

Arrangements once completed, the experiment was first 
tried at Teheran, where the Kajar rule is strongest. There 
was grumbling, but no open resistance. Then Hamadan, and 
litle by little the whole of eastern Persia, were brought into 
line. Officials breathed easier. But the crucial test came 
when orders were sent throughout Azerbeijan, and Tabriz 
was instructed to accord to the new law. The north of 
Persia is Tatar, the south and east are Persian; and much 
of the old Tatar blood, not so unlike the Saxon of Europe, 
still remains. There, too, is the strength of the Babis, and 
the Syeds of that whole section care little for the rule of 
Teheran. The first to question obedience was the heir to 
the throne himself, the governor of the province. He gave 
no open orders, but litle by little it became known that he 
did not agree with his royal father. The mollahs, always 
anxious for a pretext to stir opposition to the foreigner, com- 
menced to form in cliques. Difficulties, such as only an Ori- 
ental knows how to raise, and which might furnish points to 
an obstructionist in London or Washington, were met b 
the monopoly on every band. The opposition increased. 
One plan after another was concocted, until at last the 
mushteheds—high-priests of Islam—bethought themselves 
of a tobacco strike. Not a narghileh or kaliun should be 
lighted, not a cigarette be rolled, or a chibouk be filled. It 
should be one perpetual Ramazan (without the night or- 
gies) until Nasr-ed-Din should realize that Islam would not 
bow to the infidel. Accordingly the decree went forth. It 
was published from the mosques and in the market-places, 
was discussed in palace and hovel, in the bazar, and on the 
road, by Kurd, Ali, Ilahee, Babi, and Yezidee. The Arme- 
nians, Nestorians, and Jews were not affected, yet even they 
prudently abstained in public, lest the curling smoke should 
stir resentment in the Moslem mind, which might not be too 
careful where it found its vent. Trade was at a standstill. 
The tobacco -dealers sat desolate, and how could any bar- 
gain be consummated without its baptism in smoke? Few 
thought of disobedience, or, if they did, prudently kept their 
thoughts to themselves, and transgressed, if at all, in private. 
The clearness of the Persian sky was only equalled by the 
murkiness of the political and social atmosphere. 

At last there came a break. A mob attacked the palace 
of the Emin-i-Sultan, or Minister of Finance. In turn the 
Shah gave orders that the concessions for internal trade 
should be revoked, and the syndicate be confined to export 
privileges. The mushtehed at Kum was besought to revoke 


his order, and declare the strike off. 


But no, the mollahs would have all or nothing. The Shah 
did his best, but he was, in truth, powerless, and in due time 
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the whole concession was revoked. Word went to Kum, 
the strike was off, and Persia smoked once more. 

Then arose another difficulty. The syndicate had had ex- 
perience of Oriental concessions. This very result had not 
heen entirely unexpected, indemnity clauses had been care- 
fully inserted in the agreement, and Persian finance found 
itself face to face with the — of raising half a million 
pounds to meet the expenditures of the syndicate and the 
loss of revenue to the stockholders. It would seem no slight 
task. Persian ingenuity, however, proved equal to the emer- 
rency. The final resort of all Oriental diplomacy is the niu- 
fual jealousy on the part of England and Russia, which is 
as well understood in Teheran as in Constantinople. Soon 
there was telegraphed all over the world the news that Rus- 
<ia had nobly voluntecred to help Nasr-ed-din out of his di- 
lemma, would loan him the half-million, and would be con- 
tent with a supervision of the customs for a return. Imme- 
diately London was alarmed, That meant restriction of Eng- 
lish trade, and the papers were loud in their condemnation 
of the tardiness of British diplomacy. Downing Sireet said 
little in public, but argued in private, and the result is that 
the loan is being raised in London instead of St. Peters- 
burg. Again English diplomacy has triumphed, and Per- 
sia keeps for the time being her independence. From the 
Persian stand-point the strike was successful, and furnishes 
to social as well as to political students an interesting chap- 
ter in Oriental history. 


CAMP ECHOES. 
See illustration on page 512. 


“Ratty round the flag, boys! Give it to the breeze!” 
Bless the dear old fiddle that wakes the gallant air. 
Ouce we thundered it in chorus like the booming of the 

seas, 
Wives and sweethearts joinipg in, with an “Amen” to 
the prayer. 


We're a lot of grizzled fellows, not so much to look at 
now! 
Young and full of vigor when the war began, 
Some behind the counter, and some behind the plough, 
But we rallied for the country, enlisted to « man. 


Counting not the cost, boys! Never sordid ‘aims 
Dimmed our record, basting to the conflict’s brunt. 

Each to serye the nation, we answered to our names, 
And the flag before us, we hurried to the front. 


Can’t you see it waving, the banner of our love, 
Where the Shenandoah loops and twists like mad? 

Can’t you hear the shouting, the dying groans above, 
When we'd won a battle, and—lost the best we had? 


Blessings on the music of ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp!” 
How it rang its challenge down the. serried lines, 
Cheered us when, like hounds a-leash, we strained through 
days in camp, 
Or crashed, with Sherman’s storm-cloud, through Geor- 
gia’s solemn pines. 


Here, like useless hulks, boys, we doze the days away— 
Doze and dream and spin our yarns; but when we come 
' to die, 
Lights out, some true hand for us let ‘‘taps” the last time 
play, 
Then wrap the flag about us in the bed where last we lie. 
MarearRer E. SANGSTER. 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS. 
BY MARY A. CRAIG. 


THE ball—well, perhaps it was not strictly a ball, but the 
dance at least was very lively. There were plenty of men 
and plenty of pretty girls. The-room was large and well 
shaped, the crash was smooth and firm, and the music was 
good. The player was the German governess of the family 
at whose house the ball was giveun—a well-to-do English 
family. The second quadrille had come to an end, and the 
couples who had been dancing were walking about the room. 
Among them there was one pair, noticeable on account of 
the peculiar contrast they presented—the man being a dark, 
almost swarthy, Highland Scotsman, and the girl a perfect 
blonde. She was wonderfully fair, with a transparent com- 
plexion, and hair of the palest flaxen hue, the lights of which 
were silvery, not golden. She was carefully rather than 
well dressed in white; her toilet gave the impression that 
she had been dressed by some one else, and had been only a 
passive recipient of their attentions. She was listening to 
her companion, and said very little, just enough to keep the 
conversation alive. 

A waltz followed the quadrille, and at the sound of the 
first bars of the introduction an old gentleman who was sit- 
ting by the lady of the house exclaimed: ‘* Why, that’s the 
‘Soldaten-Lieder’—-Gungl’s ‘Soldaten-Lieder! I haven't 
heard it since I left Russia, more than thirty years ago. 
Who is it that is playing ?” 

“ Friulein Schwiber, my daughter’s governess,” answered 
the hostess. “She has been with us a very long time. She 
is an excellent teacher, and a wonderful musician.” 

‘She must have been very handsome?” said the gentle- 
man, 


“Yes, She has a portrait of herself which is quite 


_ Meanwhile, the couples who were waltzing came sweep- 
ing by the low couch where the speakere were sitting, one 
after another, The fair girl was dancing with a rather 
middle-aged man, who waltzed extremely well, though in an 
v\d-fashioned style. The girl danced beautifully, though in 
‘n automatic sort of fashion. 

‘ Do look at Grice,” said the gentleman who had remarked 
upon the music. ‘*I didn’t know he could dance.” 

Dr.'Grice?_ Oh yes! he dances Mig piers: but he won’t 
dance with everybody. He says Miss Loring dances better 
‘han any girl in London.” 

She is American, is she not?” 

“Yes. She has come abroad on purpose to consult Dr. 
(rice. Her mother is with her, but has not come to-night. 
"ive girl has some nervous malady or other, The doctor is 
* specialist for the nerves, you know.” 
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Meantime this conversation was proceeding between Dr. 
Grice and his patient: 

‘‘What was Grant-Campbell saying to you? Your eyes 
have an expression I don’t at all approve of,” said he. 

Oh,” answered the girl, ‘‘ he was telling me stories about 
second-sight. They are most extraordinary, are they not— 
those tales of second-sight?” 

“Hm! Not at all the right sort of conversation for you. 
I wish he had talked of something else.” 

‘*T liked it very much,” said the girl. 

‘No sign it was good for you,” growled the doctor. 
‘Come along;” and the stared off again. 

The music rose and fell with that smooth sweeping cadence 
that Germans give to dance music, and the dancers follow- 
ed its lead. ere were not-many couples, but there were 
enough to make the dance gay and animated. Dr. Grice 
and his patient stopped again. He had & way of waltzin 
exactly five times round, and then’ stopping; people had 
often rallied him on it, even when he was young, and had 
breath enough to keep up all night if he liked, but he con- 
tinued to do it all the same. This time he stopped near the 
piano. 

Miss Loring stood with her hand inside his arm, looking 
at Fraulein Schwiber's hands as they moved swiftly over 
the piano me. a Suddenly she raised her eyes. a 

** Who is that gentleman who has just come in?” she asked. 

““What’s he like?” said the doctor. 

“He is very handsome; tall and dark—foreign-looking; 
in evening dress, of course; he looks somehow out of the 
fashion. I can’t say exactly how. I don’t know why he does 
not move. He stands close to the piano, and doesn’t seem 
to see any one. It is very strange.” 

The-doctor did not reply to his partner's speech.. He turn- 
ed round and looked scrutinizingly into her face, then fol- 
lowed the direction of her eyes—still in silence. 

“He looks very unhappy,” continued the girl. ‘He is 
quite pale, and his face looks worn and set. I wonder who 
he is? How strange it is that he does not move!” 

Still the doctor did not speak. 

Miss Loring’s eyes were fixed and dilated. She went on 
talking in a dreamy tone, as if to herself: ‘‘ No one seems 
to see him, not even Fraulein Sch wiber, though she is look- 
ing straight at him and he is looking at her. No one seems 
to run against him either, though he is right in the way.” 

‘IT don’t see any one,” muttered the doctor; ‘‘ but then I’ve 
my weak glasses on. So stupid of me to forget the others 
just to-night. What is he like?” he said to his partner. 

‘*He is tall—more than six feet, I should think: He is 
very slight, but looks strong and active. He is dark, and 
has very bright eyes, which are a very strange color. Doesn’t 
Balzac talk of golden eyes? His eyes are golden eyes. He 
has a long mustache, red at the ends, and very close-cropped 
black hair. There is a deep dimple in his chin. He wears 
one stud—a black pearl. His waistcoat is satin, not cloth; 
that is what makes him look old-fashioned, I think, and be 
has white gloves too, which people don’t wear in these days, 
I wish he would move, it makes me nervous to see him 
stand so still.” 

‘« Lev’s go on again,” said the doctor. ‘“‘ The waltz will not 
last much longer, and it is « pity to waste the music.” 

The girl complied, but she seemed almost unconscious of 
what she was doing, and kept turning her head in the direc- 
tion of the piano. The waltz, which had been winding up 
for several bars, came to an end. Miss Loring turned paler 
than ever. 

“Why, he’s gone!” she exclaimed. 
all.” 

For answer the doctor drew her arm through his own, 
and led her into another room, 

‘Sit still here,” he said, drawing a low chair away from 
the light, ‘‘ until I bring you some consommeé. You are not 
going home to-night, are you?” : 

‘No, I am going to sleep here,” she answered, in the same 
dreamy tone in which she had spoken all along. 

The doctor brought her the consommé, and watched her 
drink it; then he sat down beside her on another chair, and 
looked at her quietly and steadily. Her head dropped 
against the chair back; she folded her hands in her lap, and 
remained quite quiet for a few minutes; then she lifted her 
head, and looked around. 

The lady of the house came in at the door with a rather 
perplexed expression on her face. ‘‘Julia Carling,” she 
ae i ‘could you kindly play this polka for us? Fraulein 
says she is tired, and must rest. She will begin again when 
this dance is over. It was she who asked me to ask you to 

lay.” 
Oe Yes, go,” said the doctor; ‘‘it will be just the thing for 
ou.” 

The girl rose obediently, and went to the piano. She play- 
ed extremely well, but her playing had, like her dancing, 
something mechanical and automatic about it. None the 
worse was it, perhaps, for that to dance to. 

Fraulein Schwaber was nowhere to be seen. 

‘I hope she is not really ill,” said the hostess. ‘Julia 
Loring will have to sleep in her room to-night; there is no 
other place for her. She and the Fraulein are great friends, 
and it was the Friiulein’s own idea keeping her here to- 
night her mother not having been able to bring her.” 

The doctor listened rather absently. He seemed to be 
absorbed in thought, though he now and then moved his 
head in time to the music, which was heard in fitful gusts 
from the other room. 

‘‘ How well Miss Loring plays!” said Mr. Grant-Campbell 
to his partner. 

‘For dancing, yes. 
of playing.” : 

‘*T should not have supposed that she was cold,” said the 
gentleman. ‘She seemed quite enthusiastic to me.” 

‘About some things she is,” was the answer. ‘‘ Any- 
thing weird or supernatural always wakes her up directly. 
And I heard you telling her something about second-sight. 
I was on tenter-hooks, do you know, for I know her mother 
and Dr. Grice don’t want her to talk of such things.” The 
speaker was one of the daughters of the house. 

When Julia Loring playing, she went up to her host- 
ess, asking ‘‘if she should go and look for Fraulein Schwi- 
ber.” Receiving an answer in the affirmative, she started 
off in the direction of the school-room at the end of a cor- 
ridor which ran the whole length of the house. She found 
the German lady alone in the large bare room sitting by the 
dying fire, with her eyes fixed on the burning coals. 

Julia sat down on a stool at her feet. ‘‘ Will you come 
back,” she said, ‘‘ dear Fraulein?” ; 

“* Yes,” answered the other. ‘‘ But they will be going to 
supper now, and I can stay here a little longer. But you 
mustn’t stay, dear child. Go back to the ballroom now. 

‘No; I shall stay with you. You know I never take sup- 
per; and the doctor brought me some consomme. 


‘*He isn’t there at 


She is too coid for any other kind 


dll 


“‘T am to have something here while the others are at sup- 
per,” said the Fraulein. (They were talking German all this 
time, which the American girl spoke with fluency. ) 

The school-room maid soon made her appearance with 
Friulein’s supper, and some cold fowl and champagne for 
Miss Loring. ‘tWhich the doctor, miss, ’e sent it; and ’e sez, 
sez he, you're to take it, hevery bit of it—that’s what you're 
to do.” After this, Maria left the two ladies to themselves. 

‘They did not talk much at first; but after a while they 
slipped into a quiet interchange of thoughts, such as mary 
people ~—_ envy for its perfect freedom and complete con- 
fidence. They talked, however, of all things except the one 
subject that was uppermost in both their minds—the ‘‘Sol- 
daten-Lieder.”* When the time came for Fraulein Schwaber 
to return to the ballroom, Julia said, “I think I will go back 
the other way; the corridor is rather cold.” So she made 
her way back by the room into which Dr. Grice had taken 
her after their waltz. To her surprise she found hinr-sitting 
there in the same place as if he had never left it. She 
thanked him for having sent her her supper. 

‘* What was the matter with the Fraulein?” he asked. 

“*She said that she was tired,” said Julia. 

“No wonder,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Playing the whole 
evening long like that!” 

~-,, But I think there was something else,” said Julia Loring. 
“She often plays a whole evening through without being 
tired. I mean to ask her, when I get her alone, what it really 
was.” 

‘* Here comes your partner,” said the dector.—*‘ Don’t let 
her get too tired”"—this to the young, very young man of 
the house, who had come to take Miss Loring to her place 
in the cotillon. y 

This function lasted until four o'clock, and when it was 
over, Julia and Fraulein Schwiber went off to bed without 
waiting for the rest. The Friiulein had made up a bed for 
herself on a sofa, and given her bed to the young girl. As 
often happens in these cases, both the ladies were too tired 
to sleep. ' After the light was out, they both lay preternat- 
urally still, each afraid of disturbing the other. The still- 
ness was broken by a sob, followed by a burst of grief, from 
the usually calm and stately German lady. 

‘* Friulein, dear Fritulein!” cried Julia, springing up and 
clasping her friend in her arms. Ottilie clung to her con- 
vulsively, hiding her eyes on her shoulder. After a while 
her sobs grew less frequent, and she got back her voice. 

‘**Tam so sorry,” she said,‘‘ to have disturbed you, but if 
you knew what I have been suffering this night. I have 
been living over again the saddest hours I ever knew, I 
must tell you about it, though I know you ought to be asleep, 
but we can lie as late as we like in bed to-morrow.” 

‘* Please, dear Friulein, do tell me.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you know, for I have told you, who I 
was, and how my father died and left us with no more 
money than was sufficient to support my mother and edu- 
cate my younger sisters. Fortunately, they both married and 
are happy. But I—it is of no use putting it off—I was en- 
gaged before my father died to a young gentleman of a noble 
house, whose family were very unwilling that he should mar- 
ry me, as Iam not noble. I say engaged, not betrothed; no 
ceremony had passed between us. His family continuing 
their opposition, he broke with them entirely, and was left to 
his own resources. He drew extremely well—I have shown 
you the picture he made of me — and it was proposed to 
him that he should accompany an expedition into one of the 
wildest districts of the East, in the positign of artist and il- 
lustrator. The pay offered was high. He had no other 
prospect, and. he accepted the post. But before he left, 
he was determined, he said, to take leave of civiliza- 
tion. So he went to all the balls which were given in 
our coterie. Partly, I think, because he knew his family 
objected strongly to his frequenting dirgerlich houses. 
The last ball at which we danced together was a splendid 
one, at which Gungl’s famous orchestra was playing. We 
danced—oh, how we danced! Esnecially a certain waltz to 
the music of the ‘Soldaten-Lieder ’—ihe waltz I was playing 


to-night. I don’t know how I came to play it. I hardly 
ever do, but my fingers ran into it somehow. While I was 
playing, the whole scene came before me again. The ball- 


room, the lights, myself‘in my white dress, with forget-me- 
nots just like the one you were wearing to-night, and Otto 
(he was Otto, and I am Ottilie) with his long mustache and 
his strange gold-colored eyes, and even the single black pearl 
stud he always wore.” 

‘*Ah!” cried Julia. 

‘*What is it, dear?” asked Ottilie. 

‘*T will tell you when you have finished your story,” an- 
swered the girl. 

‘* Well, to be brief, I never saw. Otto after that evening. 
He said farewell to me that night; he went away early the 
next morning, and the whole expedition perished, and Otto 
with the rest. But to-night, while I was playing that waltz, 
he seemed to be beside me. I could have said I felt his 
breath on my cheek.” 

** He was there,” said Julia. ‘‘I saw him.” 

‘*You saw him? -What do you mean?” 

‘‘T saw him. You know that I aim here to be cured of 
a nervous illness, but you do not: know that the most serious 
symptom of that illness is what the doctors, all but Dr. Grice, 
that is, call ‘spectral illusions.” They have dosed me for 

one thing, and drenched me for another, and pounded me 
for something else; but the spectral, whatever they are, still 
keep coming. I am sure they are not illusions. Dr. Grice 
gives them no name at all; and to-night when I asked him 
who your Otto was, for I thought he was simply a strange 
gentleman who had come in, he neither contradicted me nor 
laughed at me, but just listened to me.” 

* And you say you saw—” 

‘*T saw a tall young gentleman, with short-cut black hair 
and long mustaches, with bright eyes that looked like golden 
velvet.” 

Ottilie began to cry again; then she said, hurriedly, ‘‘ Did 
you see the dimple in his chin?” 

‘*Yes; and I saw that he wore a satin waistcoat, and a 
single black pearl stud. He stood quite still beside the piano; 
never rete og usher near the people came to him, and 
when the music stopped, he was gone. I suppose I was ex- 
cited. Mr. Grant-Campbell had been telling me stories of 
second-sight; so I was sensitive, as they call it.” 

“Then he was really there,” murmured Ottilie. 
I had seen him!” : 

‘*Perhaps you will dream of him,” said Julia. 

‘‘] have never dreamed of him once. . I hardly ever dream 
at all. But now, perhaps, I may.” 

They were growing sleepy; the birds were chirping out- 
side; the night was over. fore the sun was fully risen 
they were both asleep, Ottilie with the tears not dry upon 
her eyelashes. 


‘*T wish 


* “Soldier Songs.” 
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EL VOLCAN OMETEPE. 


BY W. NEPHEW KING, JUN., 
{LATE] UNITED STATES NAVY. 


ILLustRatep By W. P. Snyper. 


shy |N the very heart of the great Isthmian 
eng forest the waters of a vast inland sea 
a sparkle like a bed of precious stones. 
rom the centre rises a volcanic peak 
which seems to pierce the clear tropic 
sky above. The waters are those of 
Lake Nicaragua; the volcanic peak 
is that of Ometepe. 

More than once, on the way to 
Granada, I had longed to solve the 
mysteries of this lofty crater angl learn the secrets of the 
hidden fires. The old legend of the mountain, still be- 
lieved by the simple-minded natives living at Muygalpa, 
added a glint of romance. To one fresh from the noise and 
tumult of a busy world, it was the single green spot ina 
desert, cool as a breath of the ‘‘trades.” This is the story as 
told me by an old Indian, whose home lay hidden among the 

mango-trees at the foot of the great volcano. 

‘‘Ometepe,” he began, ‘‘is a mountain of gold in the 
centre of which lies the enchanted city of Incanto. The 
streets and huts are all of burnished gold, and a hideous 
old woman presides over the destinies of the volcano. 

In appossener this strange being is not unlike the 
Witch of Masaya, of whom the chronicler Oviedo. wrote, 
‘She was old and wrinkled; her hair was thin, her teeth 
sharp, her eyes fiery, and her skin dark.’ Before the 
conquest the Indians consulted her upon all momen- 
tous occasions—whether they should go to war or not; 
and if they fought, whether they were to conquer or 
be conquered. If the farmer wanted rain, he offered 
some sacrifice; if there was an earthquake, the old wo- 
man had to be appeased. No council was ever held 


NIGHT ON LAKE NICARAGUA, 


without her; and as soon as the assembly was over, she 
went back into the crater, and did not come forth again 
until another was called. Since the Christians have come 
into the country, however, she has never left Incanto. You 
will find cups ‘and plates of the rarest pottery on the side of 
the crater. They were once filled with meats and fruits and 
left theré to appease the old woman during some violent 
tempest or earthquake shock, 

‘*The Queen of Incanto,” continued the old Indian, ‘is a 
beautiful young Costa Rican virgin, who was abducted cen- 
turies ago, but is said to possess perpetual youth. At sun- 
rise every Easter morning she still appears on the summit of 
Ometepe, and bathes herself in one of the many lagoons near 
the crater. From a golden huacal she pours water over her 
body, and then arranges her long black hair with a comb of 
the same material. The old woman has a son, who from 
time to time rides over the island on a large black: horse. 
He always stops in front of some hut and points towards the 
mountain. That night there is a death in the family, and 
he carries away to Incanto the youngest and most beautiful 
maiden of the household. Sometimes the old woman allows 
the young Costa Rican to wander over the island at sunset. 
Her marvellous beauty attracts the young men, and he whom 
she allows to escort her home never returns to the village.” 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE VOLCANO. 


from the very bowels of the earth. ‘The ground trembled, 
and then all was hushed into an oppressive silence. 

Soon a thousand forked tongues of flame leaped from the 
infernal opening into the heavens, carrying in their fiery em- 
brace incandescent stones that could not be raised by any 
mechanicai contrivance known to man. Some of these pro- 
jectiles exploded in mid-air, and the fragments rolled down 
the mountain-side like balls of fire. The battle waxed warm. 
Streams of molten lava wound in serpentine coils round the 
surface of the cone, carrying death and destruction in their 
path, and the heavens became so brilliant that one could read 
on deck. 

Such was my introduction to Ometepe, the queen of Cen- 
tral American volcanoes, such the impression it conveyed. 
Whenever I wish to awaken an emotion of the sublime, or 
realize the delicate adjustment of forces necessary to sustain 
life on the surface of our sphere, I have only to recall that 
night on the lake. 

Upon my return from Rivas the natives said, ‘‘La mon- 
tafia se ha apagado” (the mountain has gone out). At last 
the long-desired investigation seemed feasible. This project 
was not prompted by idle curiosity, for the correct altitude 
of the sharp peak was destined to become an important 
factor in the future survey of the lake and the approaches 

to Brito on the Pacific. Already the bristling cones of 
the Mexican volcanoes had served as triangulation points 
for more than one survey along the coast. With the 
completion of the interoceanic canal, Ometepe would 
become a landmark to the fleets of the world. To as- 
certain the effect of the recent eruption, therefore, and 
whether or not this mountain would follow the example 
of other volcanoes and cave ia at the top, was a question 
of nolittle importance. Chief Engineer Peary and I had 
endeavored to obtain some slight knowledge of the moun- 
tain from the natives. They seemed to know practically 
nothing about it, however, but began to cross themselves 
devoutly when the subject of an‘ascent was mentioned. 
(Continued on page 519.) 
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During Ometepe’s period of greatest activity I had the rare 
ood fortune to witness, from the deck of a passing vessel, a most 
brilliant display of our planet's energy. To one who has never 
seen’ a volcanic eruption through the darkness of a tropic night 
the awful grandeur of such a spectacle is as difficult to describe as 
would be the perfume of a wild swamp flower. My first view of 


_ the mountain was at sunset, after a week’s voyage among the dis- 


“ -Guatosos, in Costa Rica. 


° 


‘HIGHER AND HIGHER WE CLAMBER.” 


mal marshes of the lower San Juan. As we sailed round the bend 
of the river, near the old Spanish fort, and entered the lake, the 
light of the day was fast sinking behind the sharp mountain-peaks 
 § the Cordilleras. ° A ‘crimson after-glow soon fell over the water. 
To the north a chain of volcanoes stretched ds far as the eyes could 
reach.’ To the east lay ‘the mining district of Chontales, and far 
away to the southward the blue outline of the unknown land ‘of the 
Across the water the lights of the little 
Indian village of San Miguelito began to twinkle, as our steamer 
headed for Rivas. 

Cireling round the apex of the cone was a dark cloud. It grew 
blacker and denser near the cfater, which it seemed to guard as 
faithfully as the mythical Cerberus might the realms of Pluto. 
Nature winked, and it was night; for there is no twilight in these 
latitudes. Soon the black cloud seemed to feel the heat of a flery 
furnace. Redder it became as a sound of distant tiunder issued 


‘* NOTHING BUT A THIN CRUST OF LAVA.” 
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514 
THE BATTLE. 


Tue night had passed, the day had come, 
Beam-born, into a cloudless sky ; 
We heard the rolling of the drum, 
And siw the war flags fly. 


And noon had crowded upon morn 
Ere conflict shook her red locks far, 
And blew her brazen battle-horn 
Upon the hills of war. 


Noon dwindled into dusk—one blot, 
Along the west, of phantom suns, 
We heard the scream of shell and shot 
And booming of the guns. 


On batteries, that belched their grape, 
We saw the thundering cavalry 
Hur! headlong; iron shape on shape 
Launch spearlike on and die. 


And dusk had settled into night, 
Rain-riddled; and I slept again, 
To dream of many a bivouac light, | 
And vast fields heaped with slain. 
Mapison CAWEIN. 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEY-MOON. 
BY HALL CAINE, 


Avruon or “Tur Deemsten,” “Tux SHapow oF a Crime,” 
“Sur's aLL THE WORLD TO Mg,” xTo. 


CHAPTER III. 


Srx days passed as with feet of lead, and Capt’n Davy and 
Mrs. Quiggin were still in Douglas. They could not tear 
themselves away. Morning and night the good souls were 
seized by a morbid curiosity about their servants’ sweet- 
hearts. “‘‘ Seen Peggy lately?” Capt’n Davy would say. ‘I 
suppose you've not come across Willie Quarrie lately?” Mrs. 
Quiggin would ask. Thus did they squeeze to the driest 
pulp every opportunity of hearing anything of each other. 

Jenny Crow, with Mrs. Quiggin at Castle Mona, had not 
yet set eves on Captain Davy; and Lovibond, with Captain 
Davy at Fort Ann, had never once seen Mrs.Quiggin. Jenny 
had said nothing of Lovibond to Nelly, and Lovibond had 
said nothing of Jenny to Davy. 

Matters stood so when one evening Peggy Quine was 
dressing up her mistress’s hair for dinuer, and answering the 
usual question. 

‘Seen Willie Quarrie, ma’am? Aw, ‘deed, yes, ma’am; 
and it’s shocking the stories he’s telling me. The Capt’n’s 
making the money fly. Bowls and beer and cards and bet- 
ting—it’s ter’ble, ma’am, ter’ble. Somebody should hould 
him. He’s distracted like. Giving to everybody as free as 
free. Parsons and preachers and the like—they’re all at 
him, same as flies at a sheep with the rot.” 

** And what do people say, Peggy?” 

“They say fools and their money is quickly parted, 
ma’am.” 

‘‘ How dare you call anybody a fool, Peggy?” 

‘Aw, it’s not me, ma‘am. It’s them that’s seeing him 
wasting his money like water through a pitchfork. And 
the dirts that’s catching most is shouting loudest. "Deed, 
ma’am, but his conduct is shocking.” 

‘‘And what do people say is the cause of it, Peggy?” 

‘*Lumps in his porridge, ma’am.” 

* What?” 

‘** Yes, though, that’s what Willie Quarrie is telling me. 
When a woman isn’t running even with her husband they 
call her lumps in his porridge. Aw, Willie’s a feeling lad.” 

There was a pause after this disclosure, and then Mrs. 
Quiggin said, in another voice, ‘‘ Peggy, there’s a strange 
gentleman staying with the Captain at Fort Ann, is there 
not?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Loviboy.” 

“ What is he like, Peggy?” 

“* Pepper-and-salt trowis, ma’am, and a morsel of hair on 
the tip of his chin.” 

“Tall, Peggy?” 

‘*No, a long wisp’ry man.” 

‘*T suppose he helps the Captain to spend his money?” 

“Never a ha’po’th, ma’am, ‘deed no; but ter’ble onaisy at 
it, and rigging him constant. But no use atall, atall. The 
Capt’n’s intarmined to ruin hisself. Somebody should just 
take him and wallop him, ding dong, afore he’s wasted all 
he’s got, and hasn't a penny left at him.” 

‘* How dare you, Peggy?” 

Peggy was dismissed in anger, and Mrs. Quiggin sat down 
to write a‘letter to Lovibond. She begged him to pardon 
the liberty of one who was no stranger, though they had 
never met, in asking him to come to her without delay. 
This done, and marked private, she called Peggy back and 
bade her to take the letter to Willie Quarrie, and tell him to 
give it to the gentleman before the Captain came down to 
breakfast in the morning. 

The day was Sunday, the weather was brilliant, the win- 
dow was open, and the salt breath of the sea was floating 
into the room. With the rustle of silk, like a breeze in a 
pine-tree, Jenny Crow came back from a walk, swinging a 
parasol by a ring about her wrist. 

** Such an adventure!” she said, sinking into achair. “A 
man, of course! I saw him first on the Head at the skirts 
of the crowd that was listening to the Bishop’s preaching. 
Such a manly fellow! Broad-shouldered, big-chested, stand- 
ing square on his legs like a rock. Dark, of course; and 
such eyes, Nelly! Brown; no, black-brown. I like black- 
brown eyes in a man, don’t you?” 

Captain Davy’s eyes were of the darkest brown. Mrs. 
Quiggin gave no sign. 

“Then his dress—so simple! None of your cuffs and 
ruffs, and great high collars like a cart going for coke. Just 
a blue serge suit and a monkey-jacket. Ilike a man in a 
monkey-jacket.” 

Captain Davy wore a monkey-jacket. 
ored slightly. 

‘* A sailor, thinks I. There’s something so free and open 
about a sailor, isn’t there?” 

“Do you think-so, Jenny?” said Mrs. Quiggin, in a faint 
voice. 

“Tm sure of it, Nelly. The sailor is just like the sea. 
He’s noisy—so is the sea. Liable to storms—so is the sea. 
Blusters and boils and rocks and reels—so does the sea. But 
he’s sunny too, and open and free and healthy and bracing, 
and the sea is all that as well.” 


Mrs. Quiggin was thinking of Captain Davy, and tingling 


Mrs. Quiggin col- 
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with pleasure and porn but wont said, falteringly, 
“Didn't you talk of some adventure?” 

arn ct ame certainly,” said Jenny. “ After he had 
listened 2 moment, he went on, and I lost sight of him. 
Presently I went on too, and walked across the Head until I 
came within sight of Port Soderick. Then I sat down by a 
great bowlder. So quiet up there, Nelly; not a sound ex- 
cept the squeal of the sea-birds, the boo-0o of the big waves 
outside, and the plash-ash of the little ones on the beach be- 
low. All at once I heard a sigh. At that I looked to the 
other side of the bowlder, and there was my friend of the 
monkey - jacket. I was going to rise, but he rose instead, 
and begged me not to trouble. Then I was vexed with my- 
self, and said I hoped he wouldn’t disturb himself on my 
account.” 

‘You never said that, Jenny Crow?” 

“Why not, my dear? You wouldn't have had me less 
courteous than he was. So he stood and talked. You never 
heard such a voice, Nelly. Deep as a bell, and his Manx 
tongue was like music. Talk of the Irish brogue! There’s 
no brogue in the world like the Manx, is there now? Not if 
the right man is speaking it.” : ; 

es Se he was a ~ tata et said Mrs. Quiggin, with a far- 
away look through the open window. : 

“‘Didn’t I say so before? But he has quite saddened me. 
I’m sure there’s trouble hanging over him. ‘I’ve been sail- 
ing foreign, ma’am,’ said he, ‘and I don’t know nothing— 

“Oh, then he wasn’t a gentleman?” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

Jenny fired up sharply. ‘‘ Depends on what you call a 
gentleman, my dear. Now any man is a gentleman to me 
who can afford to dispense with the first two syllables of the 
name.” 

Mrs. Quiggin looked down at her feet. ‘‘I only meant,” 
she said, meekly, “‘ that your friend hasn’t as much educa- 
tion—” 

‘« Then, perhaps, he has more brains,” said Jenny. ‘‘ That's 
the way they're sometimes divided, you know, and education 
isn’t everything.” ee ; 

‘‘Do you think that, Jenny?” said Mrs. Quiggin, with an- 
other long look through the window. 

“Of course I do,” said Jenny. 

** And what did he say?” 

“«T’ve been sailing foreign, ma’am,’ he said. ‘And I don’t 
know nothing that cuts a man’s heart from its moorings like 
coming home same as a homing pigeon, and then wishing 
yourself back again. same as a lost one.’” 

‘*Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Quiggin. ‘‘ He must have found 
things changed since he went away.” 

‘*He must,” said Jenny. . 

“Perhaps he has lost some one who was dear to him,” 
said Mrs. Quiggin. : 

‘‘Perhaps,” said Jenny, with asigh. ie. 

‘His mother maybe, or his sister—” began Mrs. Quiggin. 

‘Yes, or his wife,” continued Jenny, with a moan. 

Mrs. Quiggin drew up suddenly. ‘* What’s his name?” 
she asked, sharply. 

‘* Nay, how could I ask him that?” said Jenny. 

‘« Where does he live?” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

‘*Or that either?” said Jenny. 

Mrs. Quiggin’s eyes wandered slowly back to the window. 
“We've all got our troubles, Jenny,” she said, quietly. 

‘All,’ said Jenny. ‘‘I wonder if I shall ever-see him 
again?” 

er Tell me if you do, Jenny?” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

**I will, Nelly,” said Jenny. 

‘Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said Mrs. Quiggin. 

As Jenny rose to remove her bonnet she shot a sly glance 
out of the corners of her eyes, and saw that Mrs. Quiggin 
was furtively wiping her own. : 


Meanwhile Lovibond, at Fort Ann, was telling a similar 
story to Captain Davy. He had left the house for a walk 
before Davy had come down to breakfast, and on returning 
at noon he found him immersed in the usual occupation of 
his mornings. This was that of reading and replying to his 
correspondence. Davy read with difficulty, and replied to 
all letters by check. itis method of business was peculiar 
and original. He was stretched on the sofa with a pipe in 
his mouth, and the morning’s letters pigeon-holed between 
his legs. Willie Quarrie sat at a table with a check-book 
before him. While Davy read the letters one by one he in- 
structed Willie as to the nature of the answer, and Willie, 
with his head aslant, his mouth awry, and his tongue in his 
cheek, turned it into figures on the check-book. 


As Lovibond came in, Davy was knocking off the last ° 


batch for the day. ‘‘‘ Respected sir,’” he was reading, ‘* ‘I 
know you've a tender heart... .’ Send her five pounds, 
Willie, and tell her to take that talk to the butchers. ‘ Hon- 
ored Captain, we are going to erect a new school in con- 
nection with Ballajora chapel, and if you will honor us by 
laying the foundation-stone....’ Never laid a stone in 
my life ‘cept one, and that was my mawther’s sink - stone. 
Twenty pounds, Willie. ‘Sir, we are to hold a bazar, and 
if you will consent to open it....’ Bazar! I know; a sort 
of ould-clothes shop in a chapel, where you’re never tooken 
up for cheating, because you always says your paternoster- 
ings afore you begin. Ten pounds, Willie. Helloa, here’s 
Parson Quiggin. Wish the ould devil would write more 
simpler; I was never no good at the big spells myself. 
‘Dear David....’ That’s good. He walloped me out of 
school once for mimicking his walk—same as a cockatoo 
esactly. ‘Dear David, owing to the la-mentable death of 
Brother Mylechreest, it has been re-sulved to ask you to be- 
come a member of our com-mittee....’ Com-mittee! I 
know the sort; kind of religious firm where there’s three 
partners, only two of them’s sleeping ones. Dirty ould 
a po ifteen pounds, Willie.” , 

his was the scene that Lovibond interrupted by his en- 
trance. ‘* Still bent on spending your money, Captain?” he 
said. ‘Don’t you see that the people who write you these 
begging letters are impostors?” 

““Coorse I do,” said Davy. ‘‘ What's it saying in the 
Ould Book? ‘ Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.’ Only, as Parson Howard used to say— 
bless the ould angel!—*‘ Summat’s gone screw with the trans- 
lation theer, friends; should have been vultures.” 

“* Half of them will only drink your money, Captain,” said 
Lovibond. 


‘‘ And what for shouldn’t they? That’s what I’m doing,” 
said Davy. 

‘It’s poor work, Captain—poor work. You didn’t always 
think money was a thing to pitch into a ditch.” 

‘Always? My goodness, no!” said Davy. ‘Time was 
once when I thought money was just all and Tommy in this 
world. My gough, yes, when I was a slip of a lad, didn’t 
I?” said he, sobering very suddenly. ‘‘ The father was lost 
in a gale at the herrings, and the mawther had to fend for 
the lot of us. They all went off except myself—the sisters 
and brothers. Poor things! they wasn’t willing to stay with 
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us; and no wonder. But there’s mostly an ould person 
about every Manx house that sees the young ones out, and 
the mawther’s father was at us still. me, though, of his 
legs, with the rheumatics, and wake in his intellec's for «), 
Couldn’t do nothing but lie in by the fire, with his bit of 
blanket hanging over his head, same as snow atop of a haw. 
thorn-bush, Just stirring the peats, and boiling the kettle, 
and lifting the gorse when there was any fire. The maw. 
ther weeded for Jarvis Kewley—six pence a day dry days, 
and four pence all weathers. Middling hard do’s, mate. 
And when she’d give the ould man his basin of broth, he’d 
be saying. squeaky-like, ‘Give it to the boy, woman; he’s a 
growing lad? ‘Chut! take it, man,’ the mawther would 
say; and then he’d be whimpering, ‘I’m keeping you long, 
Liza—I’m keeping you long.’ And there was herself mak- 
ing a noise with her spoon in the bottom of a basin, and 
there was me grinding my teeth, and swearing to myself 
like mad, ‘ As sure as the living God, I’ll be ruch some day.’ 
And now—” 

Davy snapped his fingers, laughed boisterously, rolled to 
his feet, and said, shortly, ‘‘ Where’ve you been to?” 

‘*To church—the church with a spire, at the end of the 
parade,” said Lovibond. 

“St. Thomas’s. I know it,” said Davy. 

St. Thomas’s was half-way up to Castle Mona. 

The men strolled out at the window, which opened on to 
the warm soft turf of the Head, and lay down there with 
their faces to the sunlit bay. 

‘*Who preached?” said 
of his head. 

‘* A young woman,” said Lovibond. 

Davy lifted his head out of its socket. ‘‘My goodness!” 
he said. 

‘Well, at all events,” explained Lovibond, ‘‘ it was a girl 
who preached to me. The moment I went into the church 
I saw her, and I saw nothing else until I came out again.” 

Davy laughed. ‘‘ Ay, that’s the way a girl slips in,” said 
he. ‘‘ Who was she?” 

‘‘Nay, J don’t know,” said Lovibond. ‘‘ But she sat over 
against me, on the opposite side of the aisle, and her face 
was the only prayer-book I could keep my eyes from wan- 
dering from.” 

‘* And what was her tex’, mate?” 

‘Beauty, grace, truth, the tenderness of a true heart, the 
sweetness of a soul that is fresh and pure.” 

_ Davy looked up with vast solemnity. ‘‘ Take care,” said 
he. ‘*There’s odds of women, sir. They’re like sheep's 
broth,is women. If there's a heart and head in them they’re 
good, and if there isn’t, you might as well be supping hot 
water. Faces isn’t the chronometer to steer your boat to 
the good ones. Now I’ve seen some you could swear to—” 

‘“‘T’ll swear to this one,” said Lovibond, with an appear- 
ance of tremendous earnestness. 

Davy looked at him fravely. ‘‘ D’ye say so?” said he. 

‘* Such eyes, Capt’n—big and full and blue, and then pale, 
pale blue, in the whites of them, too, like—like—” 

‘‘T know,” said Davy. ‘‘ Like a blackbird’s eggs with 
the young birds just breaking out of them.” 

“Just,” said Lovibond. ‘‘And then her hair, Capt’n— 
brown—that brown with a golden bloom, as if it must have 
been yellow when she was a child.” 

‘‘I know the sort, sir,” said Davy, proudly. ‘‘ Like the 
ling on the mountains in May, with the gorse creeping un- 
der it.” é 

‘*Exactly. And then her voice, Captain—her voice—” 

**So you were speaking to her?” said Davy. 

‘‘No. But didn’t she sing!” said Lovibond. ‘‘ Such tones, 
soft and tremulous, rising and falling, the same as—as—” 

‘*Same as the lark’s, mate,” said Davy, eagerly—‘‘ same as 
the lark’s. First a burst and a mount, and then a trimble 
and a tumble, as if she’d got a drink of water out of the 
clouds of heaven, and was singing and swallowing together. 
I know the sort. Go on.” 

Lovibond had kept pace with Davy’s warmth, but now he 
paused, and said, quietly, ‘‘ I’m afraid she’s in trouble.” 

“Poor thing!” said Davy. ‘‘ How’s that, mate?” 

‘*People can never disguise their feelings in singing a 
hymn,” said Lovibond. 

‘*You say true, mate,” said Davy; ‘‘nor in giving one 
out, neither. Now, there was old Kinvig. He had a sow 
once that wasn’t too reg’lar in her pigging. Sometimes she 
gave many, and somc*‘mes she gave few, and sometimes shie 
gave none. She was a hit-and-a-missy sort of a sow, you 
might say. But you always know’d how the ould sow done 
by the way Kinvig give out the hymn. If it was six, he was 
as loud as a clarinet; and if it was one, his voice was like the 
trambones. But go on about the girl.” 

‘*That’s all,” said Lovibond. ‘‘ When the service was 
over, I walked down the aisle behind her, and touched her 
dress with my hand, and somehow—” 

‘I know,” cried Davy. ‘‘Gave you a kind of ’lectricity 
shock, didn’t it? Lord alive, mate, girls is quare things!” 

‘**Then she walked off the other way,” said Lovibond. 

‘*So you don’t know where she comes from?” said Davy. 

‘*T couldn’t bring myself to follow her, Capt'n.” 

‘* And right too, mate. It’s sneaking. Following a girl 
in the streets is sneaking, and the man that done it ought to 
be walloped till all’s blue. But you'll see her again, I’ll 
go bail, and maybe hear who she is. Rael true women is 
skess these days, sir; but I’m thinking you’ve got your flotes 
down for a good one. Give her line, mate—give her line; 
and if I wasn’t such a downhearted chap myself I’d be help- 
ing you to land her.” 2 

zovibond observed that Capt’n Davy was more than usu- 
ally restless after this conversation, and in the course of the 
afternoon, while he lay in a hazy doze on the sofa, he over- 
heard this passage between the Captain and his boy: 

‘* Willie Quarrie, didn’t you say there was an English 
lady staying with Mistress Quiggin at Castle Mona?” 

‘* Miss Crows—yes,” said Willie. ‘So Peggy Quine is 
telling me—a little person with a spy-glass, aud that fond of 
the mistress you wouldn’t think.” 

‘Then just slip across in the morning, and spake to her- 
self, and say can I see her somewheres, or will she come here, 
and never say nothing to nobody.” 

Davy’s uneasiness continued far into the evening. He 
walked alone to and fro on the turf of the Head in front of 
the house until the sun set behind the hills to the west, 
where a golden rim from its falling light died off on the 
farthest line of the sea to the east, and the town between 
lay in a haze of deepening purple. Lovibond knew where 
his thoughts were, and what new turn they had taken; but 
he pretended to see nothing, and he gave no sign. 

Sunday as it was, Capt’n Davy’s cronies came as usual 


at nightfall. They were a sorry gang, but Davy welcomed 
them with noisy cheer. The Tights were brought. in, and 
the company sat down to its accustomed amusements, These 
were drinking and smoking, with gambling in disguise at 
intervals. Davy lost tremendously, and laughed with a sort 
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of wild joy at every failure. He was cheated on all hands, 
and he knew it. Now and again he called the cheaters by 
hard name, but he always paid them their money. They 
forgave the one for the sake of the other, and went on with- 
out shame. Lovibond’s gorge rose at the spectacle. He 
was an old gambler himself, and could have stripped every 
rascal of them al! as naked as a lettuce after a locust. His 
indignation got the better of him at last, and he went ont 
on to the Head. : 
"The calm sea lay like a dark pavement dotted with the 
reflection of the stars overhead. Lights in a wide half.cir- 
cle showed the line of the bay. Below was the black rock 
of the island of the Tower of Refuge, and the narrow strip 
of the old red pier; beyond was the dark outline of the 
Head, and from the seaward breast of it shot the light of the 
jicht - house, like the glow of a kiln. It was as quiet and 
icautiful out there as it had been noisy and hideous within. 

Lovibond had been walking to and fro for more than an 
hour, listening to the slumberous voices of the night, and 
hearing at intervals the louder bellowing from the room 
where Captain Davy and his cronies were sitting, when Davy 
himself came out. 

T can’t stand no more of it, and I’ve sent them Lome,” 
he said. ‘‘It’s like saying your prayers to a hornpipe, think- 
ine of her, and carrying on with them wastrels.” | 

Ile was sober in one sense only. 

“Tell me more about the litule girl in church. Aw, matey, 
matey! Something under my waistco’t went creep, creep, 
creep, same a8 @ sarpent, When you first spake of ber; but 
is easier to stand till that. jaw inside, anyway. Go on, 
sir, Love at first sight, was it? Aw, well, the eyes isn’t the 
only place that love is coming in at, or blind men would all 
he bachelors. Now mine came in at the ear.” 

Did you fall in love with her singing, Capt'n?” said 
Jovibond. 

yes did I,” said Davy; ‘‘ and her sp’aking, too, and her 
jispering as well; but it wasn’t music that brought love 
in ai my ear—my left ear it was, matey.” 

Whatever was it, then, Capt'n?” suid Lovibond. 

“Milk,” said Davy. 

‘‘ Milk?” cried Lovibond, drawing up in their walk. 

“Just milk,” said Davy again. ‘‘Come along and I tell 
you. It was this way. Ould Kinvig kep’ two cows, and we 
were calling the one Whitie and the other Brownie. Nelly 
and me was milking the pair of them, and she was like a 
young goat, that full of tricks, and I was same as a big calf, 
that shy, One evening—it was just between the lights— 
that’s when girls is like kittens, terr’ble full of capers and 
mischievousness, Nelly. rigged up her kopie—that’s her 
milking-stool—agen mine, so that we sat back to back, her 
milking Brownie and me milking Whitie. ‘What she agate 
of now?’ thinks I; but she was looking as innocent as the 
b'as’es themselves, with their ould solemn faces when they 
were twisting round. Then we started, and there wasn’t no 
noise in the cow-house but just the cows chewing constant, 
and maybe the rope running on their necks at whiles, and 
the rattle of the milk in the pails. And I got to draeming 
same as I was used of, with the smell of the hay stealing 
down from the loft and the breath of the cows coming puff 
when they were blowing, and the tits in my hands a-going, 
when the rattle-rattle aback of me stopped sudden, fa I felt 
a squish in my ear like the syringe at the doctor’s. ‘What's 
that?’ thinks L ‘Is it deaf I’m going?’ But it’s deaf I’d 
been, and blind too, and stupid, for all down to that blessed 
minute, for there was Nessy laughing like fits and working 
like mad, and drops of Brownie’s milk going trickling out 
of my ear on to my shoulder. ‘It’s not deafness,’ thinks I; 
‘it’s love; and my breath’ was mage yy going and mak- 
ing noises like the smithy bellows. I twisted my wrist 
and blazed back at her, and we both fired away, ding dong, 
till the cows was as dry as Kinvig when he was teetotal, and 
the cow-house was like a snow-storm with a gale of wind 
through it, and you couldn’t see a face at the one of us for 
swan's-down. That’s how Nelly and me ’came engage.” 

He was laughing noisily by this time, and crying alternate- 
ly, with a merry shout def a husky croak, ‘‘ Aw dear! aw 
dear! the days that was, sir—the days that was!” 

Lovibond let him rattle on, and he talked of Nelly for an 
hour, He had stories without end of her, some of them as 
simple as a baby’s prattle, some as deep as the heart of man, 
and splitting open the very crust of the fires of buried pas- 
sion. ; 

It was late when they turned in for the night. The lights 
on the line of the land were all put out, and save for the re- 
flection of the stars, only the lamps of ships at anchor lit up 
the waters of the bay. 

‘‘Good-night, Capt’n,” said Lovibond. ‘‘I suppose you'll 
go to bed now?” 

_'‘Maybe so, maybe no,” said Davy. ‘‘ You see, I’m like 
Kinvig these days, and go to bed to do my thinking. The 
ould man’s cart-wheel came off in the road once, and we 
couldn’t rig it on again nohow. ‘Hould hard, boys,’ says 
Kinvig; and he went away home and up to the loft, and 
whipped off his clothes, and into the blankets, and staid there 
ull he’d got the lay of that cart-wheel. Aw, yes, though— 
thinking, thinking, thinking constant—that’s me when I’m 
in bed. But it isn't the lying awake I’m minding. Och, no; 
iUs the wakening up again. That’s like nothing in the world 
but a rusty nail going driving into your skull afore a black- 
smith’s seven-pound sledge. Good wight, mate—good-night.” 


(ro uk OonTINUED.) 


MR. BARRY PAIN.* 


By the publication of In a Canadian Canoe, Mr. Barry 
Pain at least has established the truth of one popular axiom 
—that no difference is so hard to reconcile as a difference of 
taste in jokes. His humor has brought not peace, but a 
-word—always a token of originality. In reading his book, 
one has been ** taken” and the other quite left; and I know 
from personal experience how it may divide households, and 
“ven estrange editor and contributor. In truth, literary Lon- 
Gon is divided into Guelph and Ghibelline, and no quarter, 
«!] on account of that Canadian canoe. 4 

|.ondoners who are accustomed to hold their opinions with 
« comfortable vicariousness must have been sorely puzzled 
\\ to whose opinion they should choose—Mr. James Payn’s 
/», or Mr, Andrew Lang’s con. In their extremity, doubt- 
\>s, many of them bought copies to read for themselves. 


‘'. Lang, indeed, grew more serious over the crisis than he 


“s been known to be for some years, and in the heat and ° 


{cssure Of the time his voice quite lost the tone of badinage 
*'h which he so genially disembowels the minor poet in the 
“nns of the Daily News, and he spoke with an eloquence 
: — earnestness which had in it something of the un- 


‘et he admitted that some unsigned things by Mr. Pain, 


: "tories and Interludes, By Barry Pain. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
- New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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which he had read unsuspectingly, had amused him. It 

would be curious to know if one of these was ‘‘ The Hun- 

dred Gates,” with which Mr. Pain made his literary début in 

October, 1889, because, if so, Mr. Lang and Mr. Payn must ° 
shake hands, as the said article appeared in the Cornhill. 

It is seldom that a man’s first article sets the editors upon 
him, but a pleasant result of ‘‘The Hundred Gates” was an 
invitation from Mr. Burnand to its author to write for Punch, 
resulting in Mr. Pain becoming a more or less regular con- 
tributor up to the present time. Mr. Pain also about the 
same time joined The Speaker, just about beginning (in 1890), 
and hardly a number has appeared without its containing 
either story or article from his pen. It was, indeed, these 
— things that made one look out for the Cunadian 

‘anoe, which was published as a volume of ‘‘The White- 
friars Library of Wit and Humor” in August, 1891, and is 
now nearly at the end of its third edition. 

With this volume Mr. Pain became at once prominently 
before the public, his canoe being wafted on those favoring 
gales of controversy of which I have spoken. His birth, 
therefore, so far as it concerns the public—that is, his second 
birth as an author—took place in August, 1891. However, 
as nothing matters save the irrelevant, I may as well add that 
Mr. Pain’s private birth happened on September 28, 1864, at 
Cambrid e. He was educated at Sedburgh School, in York- 
shire, and at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a Classical scholarship, and took his B.A. in the classical 
tripos in 1886. From the first he took an active part in the 
school and ’varsity journalism, but the Granta, to which he 
has since largely contributed, was still unborn. At the same 
time he had sufficient sense of humor in those school days to 
take his football far more seriously than his scribbling. Some 
of Mr. Pain’s college verses are to be found in Mr. Whibley’s 
Cap and Gown, under the title of ‘‘ Poets at Tea.” 

After college Mr. Pain taught classics for a time at an 
army crammer’s at Guildford. At an army crammer’s, says 
Mr. Pain, the great thing is to keep in with the boys, but he 
managed to keep in with the principals as well, and alto- 
gether had a not unpleasant experience, though the work 
was stiff. 

London opening to him, through “ The Hundred Gates” 
referred to, he went there to seek his fortune, spendin 
much time in studying the life of the London artisan, on 
living for the purpose in a working-man’s flat in the poorer 
district of the S.W., no less characteristic, says Mr. Pain, 
than Whitechapel. The story of ‘‘ Bill,” a creepy little study 
of a child’s terror of 
the supernatural, is a 
memorial of this time, 


“Pond Buildings” 
standing for Mr. Pain’s 
lodging. “Bill” be- 


longed to what Mr. 
Pain called ‘‘the back- 
ground” of his book. 
. Appearing under the 
somewhat embarrass- 
ing label of ‘‘a library 
of wit and humor,” 
Mr. Pain, in seif-de- 
fence, stated that he 
had not tried to make 
it ali witty and humor- 
ous. ‘‘I wanted there 
to be some _back- 
ground. I am not sure 
that I have not made 
it ali background.” As 

‘*background ” is just 
what we miss in most modern humor, as it forms a kind of 
reserve strength in all true humor, that little preface was 
enough to give one confidence in the new writer. And, 
however we disagreed about the humor, we were mostly of 
one mind on the often beautiful and imaginative back- 
ground. But, of course, for the appreciative mind the plea- 
sure was in the peculiar piquant blend of both. 

Many, of course, have done the ‘‘ from grave to gay,” but 
Mr. Pain’s transitions, swift and fascinating as the sudden 
alternations of light and shade on one of those — and 
shutting days in summer, were more than that. His ‘‘ grave” 
was not a mere dull pause in the crackling of the thorns; it 
came in gleaming passages of real beauty—the poet’s beauty. 
For Mr. Pain is at least as much a t as a humorist, 
which one need hardly say is an extremely rare combination. 
Such complexity was, of course, the charm of Heine. As 
a rule, the man who laughs, laughs at everything indiscrim- 
inately, a sure sign of his lacking the essential humorous 

rception. His humor is but a new form of sacrilege, and 

is life a search for sanctities which he can profane. Love 
and beauty he is particularly anxious to make absurd. To 
find a man, therefore, who will laugh in the right place, and 
who will also dream in the right place, is something to be 
thankful for. ° 

Perhaps it was just on this account—of his ability to do 
both—that one elderly cynical humorist was led to despite- 
fully use Mr. Pain’s young reputation. 

r. Pain’s ‘‘ tackground” consisted mainly of stories from 
an imaginary book, entitled The Entertainments of Kapni- 
des, which one may describe as Greek fairy tales, with a 
grim under-meaning, a criticism of certain theistical concep- 
tions not confined to Greece, maybe. The gods figure herein 
as a sort of debased aristocracy, exacting in their ground- 
rents, with the earth for their deer park. Zeus, an elderly 
sensualist, the devotee of cruel pleasures. His favorite 
discussion, for example, is ‘‘to play at making orphans.” 

‘‘The Nine Muses, minus One,” also contained In a Cana- 
dian Canoe, is a collection of similar fairy tales. Perhaps 
Mr. Pain’s special gift is this of an ironical symbolism. At 
any rate, in his new volume of Stories and Interludes, he is 
about to challenge attention for this more serious side of 
his Muse. 

The volume opens with ‘“‘The Glass of Supreme Mo- 
ments,”’ which attracted so much attention on its first ap- 
pearance in Black and White. The ‘‘interludes” will con- 
sist of verse of a more or less mystical—scientific mystical— 
nature. The pervading character of the volume will be that 
fantasy, that dream quality, which is really the foundation 
of Mr. Pain’s humor—and fantasy is a rare thing indeed to- 
day. One of the best examples of this quality in his first 
book was ‘“‘The Celestial Grocery,” in which, as always, 
Mr. Pain gained his effects by his studied matter-of-fact 
style of narration. The art of writing a piece of fantasy, 
or of the supernatural, is to write as a it were all 
natural. The moment you heighten with brimstone and 

blue lights, the illusion vanishes. You know that the writer 
is trying to make you believe what he doesn’t believe him- 
self, pe that is the sewage impossibility in fiction. Mr. 
Pain is probably the first who has made his dream person- 
ages talk like real men and women. R. Lx G. 
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VIl—A CIVILIAN AT 
AN ARMY POST.* 


HE army posts of the 
United States are as 
different one from an- 
other as the stations 
along the line of a great 
railroad system. There 
is the same organiza- 
tion for all and the 
highest officers govern 
one as well as the oth- 
er; but in appearance 
and degree iF andiek 
ness and local rule they 
are. as independent and 

P ie as dependent, and as 
ar apart in actual miles, 

as the Grand Central Depot 

in New York, with its twen- 

ty tracks and as many ticket 

windows and oak-bound of- 
fices and greatest after-dinner 
orator, is distant from the sec- 
tion-house at the unfinished end 
of a road somewhere on the prairie. 

The commanding officer’s quarters alone 

at Fort Sheridan cost $30,000, and more 

than a million and a half has been spent on 

Fort ay 4 but there are many other posts where 

nature supplied the mud and logs for the whole station, 
and the cost to the government could not have been more 
than $300 at the most. It is consequently difficult to write 
in a general way of army posts. hat is true of one is 
by no means true of another, and it will be better per- 
haps to first tell of those army posts which possess many 
features in common—eight-company posts, for instance, 
which are not too large nor too small, not too near civiliza- 
tion, and yet not too far removed from the railroad. An 
eight-company post is a little town or community of about 
three hundred people living in a quadrangle around a pa- 
rade-ground. The scenery surrounding the quadrangle 
may differ as widely as you please to imagine it; it may be 
mountainous and beautiful, or level, flat, and unprofitable, 
but the parade-ground is always the same. It has‘n flag- 
pole at the entrance to the quadrangle,and a baseball diamond 
marked out on the side on which the men live, and tennis-courts 
towards the officers’ quarters. When you speak of the side 
of the square where the enlisted men live, you say “ bar- 
racks,” and you refer to the officers’ share of the quadrangle 
as ‘‘the line.” In England you can safely say that an officer 
is living in barracks, but you must not say this of a United 

States: officer; he lives in the third or fourth house up or 

down “‘the line.” 

The barracks are a long continuous row of single-story 
buildings with covered porches facing the parade. They 
are — painted an uncompromising brown, and are 
much more beautiful inside than out, especially the mess- 
rooms, where .all the wood-work has-been scrubbed so 
hard that tie tables are worn almost to a concave surface. 
The architectural appearance of the officers’ quarters on 
the line differs in different posts; but each house of each 
individual post, whether it is a double or single house, is 
alike to the number of bricks in the walls and in the exact 
arrangement of the rooms. The wives of the officers may 
change the outer appearance of their homes by planting 
rose-bushes and ivy about the yards, but whenever they 
do, some other ofticer’s wife is immediately transferred 
from another post and ‘‘ outranks” them, and they have to 
move further down the line, and watch the new-comer pluck- 
ing their roses, and reaping the harvest she has not sown. 
This rule also applies to new wall-paper, and the introduc- 
tion at your own expense of open fireplaces, with blue and 
white tiles, which will not come off or out when the new- 
comer moves in. In addition to the officers’ quarters and 
the barracks, there is an administration building, which is 
the executive mansion of this little community, a quarter- 
master’s storehouse, a guard-house, and the hospital. The 
stables are back of the barracks, out of sight of those who 
live facing the parade, and there is generally a rear-guard 
of little huts and houses occupied by sergeants’ wives, who 
do the washing for the posts, and do it very well. This 
is, briefly, the actual appearance of an army post—a quad- 
rangle of houses, continuous and one-story high on two 
sides, and separate and two-stories high on the other two 
sides, facing the parade, and occasionally surrounded by 
beautiful country. 

The life of an army post, its internal arrangements, its 
necessary routine, and its expedients for breaking this rou- 
tine pleasantly, cannot be dealt with so briefly; it is a deli- 
cate and extensive subject. It is impossible to separate the 
official and social life of an army post. The commanding 
officer does not lose that dignity which doth hedge him in 
when he and his orderly move from the administration 
building to his quarters, and it would obviously confuse 
matters if a second lieutenant bet him in the morning he 
could not put the red ball into the right corner pocket, and 
in the evening at dress parade he should order the same 
lieutenant and his company into the lower right-hand corner 
of the parade at double-quick. This would teud to destroy 
discipline. And so, as far as the men of the post are con- 
cerned, the official and social life touch at many points. 
With the women, of course, it is different, although there 
was a colonel’s wife not long ago who said to the officers’ 
wives assisting her to receive at a dance, ‘‘ You will take 
your places, ladies, in order of rank.” I repeat this mild 
piece of gossip because it was the only piece of gossip | 
heard at any army post, which is interesting when ove re- 
members the reputation given the army posts by one of their 
.own people for that sort of thing. 

The official head of the post is the commanding officer. 








* The first paper of “The West from a Car Window” series, * From 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi,” was published in Harprx’s Werkty 
for March 5, 1892; the second paper, “‘ Our Troops on.the Border,” in 
the number for March 26, 1892; the third paper, “At a New Mining 
Camp,” in the number for April 9, 1892; the fourth paper, “A Three- 
Year-Old City,” in the number for April 28, 1892; the fifth paper, ‘‘ Ranch 
Life in Texas,” in the number for April 30,1892; the sixth paper, “On 
an Indian Reservation,” in the number for May 14, 1892. 
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He has under him eight “companies,” if they are infantry, 
or ‘‘troops” if they are cavalry, each commanded in turn 
by a captain, who has under him a first and second lieuten- 
ant, who rule in‘their turn numerous sergeants and cor- 
porals. There is also a major or two, two or three surgeons, 
who rank with the captains, and a quartermaster and an 
adjutant, who are selected from among the captains or 
lieutenants of the post, and who perform, in consequence, 
double duty. The majority of the officers are married; this 
is not a departmental regulation nor a general order, but it 
happens to be so. I visited one very large post in which 
every one was married except one girl, and a second lieuten- 
ant, who spoiled the natural sequel by being engaged to a 
girl somewhere else. And at the post I had visited before this 
there were ten unmarried and unengaged lieutenants, and 
no young women. It seems to me that this presents an un- 





FORT HOUSTON, AT SAN ANTONIO—OFFICERS QUARTERS. 


balanced condition of affairs which should be considered 
and adjusted by Congress even before the question of lineal 
promotion. 

It is true that the commanding officer is supposed to be 
the.most important personage in an army post, but that is 
not so. He,as well as every one else in it, is ruled by a 
young person with a brass trumpet, who apparently never 
sleeps, eats, or rests, and who spends his days tooting on his 
bugle in the middle of the parade in rainy and in sunny 
weather and through good and evil report. He sounds in all 
thirty-seven ‘‘ calls” a day, and the garrison gets up and lies 
down and eats, and waters the horses, and goes to church 
and school, and to horse exercise, and mounts guard, and 
drills recruits, and parades in full dress whenever he thinks 
they should. His prettiest call is reveille, which is sounded 
at half past six in the morning. It is bright and spirited, 
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and breathes promise and hope for the new day, and I per- 
sonally liked it best because it meant that while I still had 
an hour to sleep, three hundred other men had to get up and 
clean cold guns and things in the semi-darkness. Next to 
the bugler in importance is the quartermaster. He is a cap- 
tain or a first lieutenant with rare executive ability, and it is 
he who supplies the garrison with those things which make 
life bearable or luxurious, and it is he who is responsible to 
the government for every coat of whitewash on the stables, 
and for the new stove lid furnished the cook of N Troop, 
Thirteenth Cavalry. He is the hardest-worked man in the 
post, although that would possibly be denied by every other 
officer in it, and he is supposed to be an authority on archi- 
tecture, sanitary plumbing, veterinary surgery, household 
furnishing from the kitchcn range to the electric button on 
the front door, and to know all things concerning martial 
equipments from a sling belt to an 
ambulance. : 
He is a wonderful man, and pos- 
sessed of a vast and intricate know- 
ledge, but his position in the post 
is very much like that of a base- 
ball umpire’s on the field, for he 
is never thanked if he does well, 
and is abused by every one on prin- 
ciple. And he is never free. At 
the very minute he is lifting the 
green mint to his lips, his host will 
say, ‘“ By-the-way, my striker tells 
me that last piece of stove pipe 
you furnished us does not fit by 
two inches; I don't believe you 
looked at the dimensions”; and 
when he hastens to join the ladies 
for protection, he is saluted with 
an anxious chorus of inquiries as 
to when he is going to put that 
pane of glass in the second-story 
window, and where are those bricks 
for the new chin.ney. His worst 
enemies, however, lie far afield, 
for he wages constant war with 
those clerks at the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington who go 
over his accounts and papers, and 
who take keen and justifiable pride 
in making him answer for every 
fraction of a cent which he has left 
unexplained. The government, for instance, furnishes nis 
storehouse with a thousand boxes of baking-powder, valued 
at $70, or seven cents a box. If he sells three boxes for 
twenty-five cents—I am quoting an actual instance—the 
Treasury Department returns his papers, requesting him to 
explain who got the four cents, and is anxious to know what 
he means by it. 
I once saw some tin roofs at a post; they had been broken 
in coming, and the quartermaster condemned them. That 
was a year ago, and his papers complaining about these tin 
roofs have been travelling back and forth between contractor 
and express agent and the department at Washington and 
the quartermaster ever since, and they now make up a bundle 
of seventy different papers. Sometimes the quartermaster 
defeats the Treasury Department; sometimes it requires him 
to pay money out of his own pocket. Three revolvers were 
stolen out of their rack once, and the 
post quartermaster was held responsi- 
ble for their loss. He objected to pay- 
ing the sum the government required, 
and pointed out that the revolvers 
should have been properly locked in 
the rack. The government replied that 
the lock {furnished by it was perfect, 
and not to be tampered with or scoffed 

- at, and that his excuse was puerile. 
This quartermaster had a mechanic in 
his company, and he sent for the young 
man, and told him to go through the 
barracks and open all the locks he 
could. At the end of an hour every 
rack and soldier's box in the post were 
burglarized, and the government paid 
for the revolvers. 

The post quartermaster’s only plea- 
sure lies in his storehouse, and in the 
neatness and order in which he keeps 
his supplies. He dearly loves to lead 
the civilian visitor through these long 
rows of shelves,and says, while clutch- 
ing at his elbow to prevent his escape, 
“You see, there are all the shovels in 
that corner; then over there I have 
the Sibley tents, and there on that shelf 
are the blouses, and next to them are 
the overcoats, and there ‘are the can- 
vas shoes, and on that shelf we keep 
matches, and down here, you see, are 
the boots. Everything is in its proper 
place.” At which you are to look in- 
terested, and say, “Ah, yes!” just as 
though you had expected to see the 
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baking-powder mixed with the pith helmets, and the axe 
handles and smoking tobacco grouped together on the floor. 
After the quartermaster, the adjutant, to the mind of the 
civilian at least, is the most superior being in the post. He 
is a lieutenant selected by the colonel to act as his conscience- 
keeper and letter-writer, and to convey his commands to the 
other officers. It is his proud privilege to sit in the colonel’s 
own room and sign papers, and to dictate others to his assist- 
ant non-coms, and it is one of his duties to oversee the guard 
mount, and to pick out the smartest-looking soldier to act 
as the colonel’s orderly for the day. You must understand 
that as the colonel’s orderly does not have to remain on 
guard at night, the men detailed for guard duty vie with 
each other in presenting an appearance sufficiently brilliant 
to attract the adjutant’s eye, and as they all look exactly 
alike, the adjutant has to be careful. He sometimes spends 
five long minutes and much mental effort in going from one 
end of the ranks to the other to see if Number Three’s boots 
are better blacked than Number Two's, and in trying to de- 
cide whether the fact that Murphy’s gun-barrel is oilier than 
Cronin’s should weigh against the fact that Cronin’s gloves 
are new, while Murpby’s are only fresh from the wash, both - 
having tied on the condition of their cartridges, which have 
been rubbed to look like silver, and which must be an en- 
tirely superfluous nicety to the Indian who may eventu- 
ally be shot with them. This is-one of the severest duties 
of an adjutant’s routine, and after having accompanied one 
of them through one of these prize exhibitions, I was relieved 
to hear him confess his defeat by telling the sergeant that 
Cronin and Murphy could toss for it. Another perquisite 
of the adjutant’s is his right to tell his brother officers at 
mess in a casual way that they must act as officer of the day 
or officer of the guard, or relieve Lieutenant Quay while he 
goes quail-hunting, or take charge of Captain Blank’s troop 
of raw recruits until the captain returns to their relief. To 
be able to do this to men who outrank you, and who are 
much older than yourself, and just as though the orders 
came from you direct, must be a great pleasure, especially as 
the others are not allowed the satisfaction of asking, ‘‘ Who 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY POST AT SAN ANTONIO. 


” or,‘ What's the matter with your doing it your- 
fhese are the officials of the post; the unofficials, 
ves and the children, make the social life whatever 


here are many in the East who think life at an army 
is one of discomfort, more or less monotony, relieved 
petty gossip and flirtations. Of course one cannot tell 
. short visit whether or not the life might become mo- 
notonous, though one rather suspects it would, but the dis- 
comforts are quite balanced by other things which one can- 
not get in the city, and of jealousy and gossip there I saw 
little. Iwas told by one officer’s wife that to the railroads 
was due the credit of the destruction of flirtations at garri- 
and though I had heard of many great advances and 
changes of conditions and territories brought about by the 
coming of the railroads, this was the first time I had ever 
heard they had interfered with the course of more or less 
true love. She explained it by saying that in the days when 
army posts lay afar from the track of civilization the people 
were more dependent upon one another, and that then there 
may have existed Mrs. Hauksbees and Mrs. Knowles, but 
that to-day the railroads brought in fresh air and ideas 
from all over the country, and that the officers were con- 
stantly being exchanged and others coming and going on 
detached service, and that visitors from the bigger outside 
world were appearing at all times. 


The life strikes one as such a peaceful sort of an existence 


that one thinks that must be its chief and great attraction, 
and that which makes the army people, as they call them- 
selves, so well content. It sounds rather absurd to speak of 
an army post of all places in the world as peaceful; but the 
times are peaceful now, and there is not much work for the 


officers to do, and they enjoy that blessing which is only to 
be found in the army and in the Church of Rome—of having 
one’s life laid out for one by others, and in doing what one is 
told, and in not having to decide things for one’s self. You 
are sure of your home, of your income, and you know ex- 
actly what is going to be your work a month or five years 
later. You are not dependent on the rise of a certain stock, 
nor the slave of patients or clients, and you have more or less 
responsibility according to your rank, and responsibility is 
a thing every man loves. If he has that, and his home and 
children, a number of congenial people around him, and 
good hunting and fishing, it would seem easy for him to be 
content. It is different with his wife. She may uncon- 
sciously make life very pleasant for her husband or very un- 
comfortable, in ways that other women may not. If she 
leaves him and visits the East to see the new gowns, or the 
new operas, or her own people, she is criticised as not pos- 
sessing a truly wifely spirit, and her husband is secretly 
pitied; and he knows it, and resents it for his wife’s sake. 
While, on the other hand, if she remains always at the post, 
he is called a selfish fellow, and his wife’s people at home in 
the East think ill of him for keeping her all to himself in 
that wilderness. 

The most surprising thing about the frontier army posts, 
to my mind, was the amount of comfort and the number of 
pretty trifles one found in the houses, a when one 
considered the distance these trifles—such as billiard tables 
for the club or canteen, and standing lamps for the houses 
on the line—had come. At several dinners, at posts I had 
only reached after two days’ journey by stage, the tables 
were set exactly as they would have been in New York city 
with Sherry’s men in the kitchen. There were red candle 
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shades, and salted almonds and ferns in silver centre pieces, 
and more forks than one ever knows what to do with, and 
all the rest of it. I hope the army people will not resent 
this, and proudly ask, ‘‘ What did he expect to find?” but I 
am sure that is not the idea of.a frontier post we have re- 
ceived in the East. There was also something delightfully 
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novel in thetable.talk,and in hearing one pretty,slight woman, 
in a smart décolleté gown, casually tell how her husband and 
his men had burned the prairie grass around her children and 
herself, and turned aside a prairie fire that towered and 
roared around them, and another of how her first child had 
been seized with convulsions in a stage-coach when they 
were snow-bound eighty miles from the post and fifty miles 
from the nearest city, and how she borrowed a clasp-knife 
from one of the passengers with which he had been cutting 
tobacco and lanced the baby’s gums, and so saved his life. 
There was another hostess who startled us by saying, cheer- 
fully, that the month of June at her last post was the most 
unpleasant in the year, because it was so warm that it some- 
times spoiled the ice for skating, and that the snow in April 
reached to the sloping eaves of the house; also the daughter 
of an Indian fighter, who, while pouring out ata tea one day, 
told calmly of an Indian who had sprung at her with a knife, 
and seized her horse’s head, and whom she had shaken off 
by lashing the pony on to his hind legs. She could talk the 
Sioux language perfectly, and had lived for the greater part 
of her life 800 miles from a railroad. Is it any wonder you 
find atl the men in an army post married when there are 
women who can adapt themselves as gracefully to snow- 
shoes at Fort Brady as to the serious task of giving dinners 
at Fort Houston? 
Fort Sam Houston at San Antonio is one of the three 
largest posts in the country, and is in consequence one of 
the heavens towards which the eyes of the army people turn. 
It is only twenty minutes from the city, and the weather is 
mild throughout the year, and in the summer there are palm- 
trees around the houses; and white uniforms—which are un- 
known to the posts further north, and which are as pretty as 
they are hard to keep clean—make the parade-ground look 
like a cricket field. They have dances at this post twice a 
month, the regimental band furnishing the music, and the 
people from town helping out the sets, and the officers in 
uniforms with red, white, and yellow stripes. A military 
ball is always very pretty, and the dancing hall at Houston 
is decorated on such occasions with guidons and flags, and 
palms and broad-leaved plants which grow luxuriously 
everywhere, and cost nothing. I went directly from this 
much-desired post to the little one at Oklahoma City, which 
is a one-company post, and where there are no semi-monthly 
dances or serenades by the band; but where, on the other 
hand, the officers do not stumble over an enlisted man at 
every step who has to be saluted, and who stands still before 
them, as though he meant to ‘‘ hold them up” or ask his way, 
until he is recognized. The post at Oklahoma City is not so 
badly off,even though it is built of logs and mud, for the 
town is near by, and the men get leave to visit it when they 
wish. But it serves to give one an idea of the many other 
one-company posts scattered in lonely distances along the 
borders of the frontier, where there are no towns, and where 
every man knows what the next man is going to say before 
he speaks—single companies which the government has 
dropped out there, and which it has apparently forgotten, as 
a man forgets the book he has tucked away in his shelf to 
read on some rainy day. They will probably find they are 
remembered when the rainy days come. Fort Sill, in the 
Oklahoma Territory, is one of the eight-company posts. I 
visited several of these, and liked them better than those 
nearer the cities; but then I was not stationed there. The 
people at these smaller isolated posts seem to live more con- 
tentedly together. There is not enough of them to separate 
into cliques or sets, as they did at the larger stations, and they 
were more dependent one upon another. There was a night 
when one officer on the line gave a supper, and another (one 
of his guests) said he wished to contribute the cigars. There 
had not been an imported cigar in that post for a year at 
least,and when Captain Ellis brought in a fresh box with 
two paper stamps about it, and the little steamer engraved on 
the gray band met our eyes, and we knew they had paid the 
customs duty, there was a most unseemly cheer and undigni- 
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COINCIDENCES OF TRAVEL. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


Scene.—The passing country as viewed from the smoking- 
compartment of the ‘* Congressional Limited” between New 
York and Philadelphia. 

Two Traveliers, strangers to each other, seated vis-a-vis. 

First Traveller (yawning). I wish aerial travel were possible. 

Second Traveller (throwing aside paper). So do I—hurry 
this trip a little. 

First Traveller (nervously). Yes. Wish it were over with. 

Second Traveller (irrelevantly). Hate weddings. 

First Traveller (starting). Eh? Beg pardon! 

Second Traveller (mildly). 1 said that I hated weddings. 
Going to one now, and wish it were over and done with. 

First Traveller (sighing). Echo that sentiment. Going to 
one myself. 

Second Traveller (musingly). I don’t want to go, but I 
promised to be on hand. 

First Traveller (laughing). I promised, too. 

Second Traveller (lighting cigar). My first (puff?) girl is to 
be (puff) married, and I said some two ( puff) years ago that 
I (puff) would attend the ceremony. 

First Traveller (also lighting a cigar). Strange ( puff) coin- 
cidences one (puff) meets with in travelling. Your last 
(puff?) remark explains my (puff) case exactly. 
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fied haste to have the box opened. And then each man laid 

his cigar beside his plate, and gazed and sniffed at it, and 

said ‘‘ Ah!” and beamed on every one else, and put off light- 

ing it as long as he possibly could. That was a memorable 

night, and I shall never sufficiently thank Captain Ellis for 

that cigar, and for showing me how little we of the East ap- 
reciate the little things we have always with us, and which 
come so important when they are taken away. — 

Fort Sill is really a summer resort; at least, that is what the 
officers say. I was not there in summer, but it made a most 
delightful winter resort. There is really no reason at all why 
people should not go to these interior army posis as well as 
to the one at Point Comfort, and spend the summer or winter 
there, either for their health or for their pleasure. They 
can reach Fort Sill, for instance, in a three days’ journey 
from New York, and then there are two days of staging, and 
you are in a beautiful valley, with rivers running over rocky 
beds, with the most picturesque Indians all about you, and 
with red and white flags wigwagging from the parade to the 
green mountain-tops,and good-looking boy officers to explain 
the new regulations, and the best of hunting and fishing. 

I do not know how the people of Fort Sill will like 
having their home advertised in this way, but it seems a 
pity others should not enjoy following Colonel Jones over 
the prairie after jack-rabbits. We started four of them in 
one hour, and that is a very good sport when you have a 
field of twenty men and women and a pack of good hounds. 
The dogs of Colonel Jones were not as fast as the rabbits, 
but they were faster than the horses, and so neither dogs 
nor rabbits were hurt; and that is as it should be, for, as 
Colonel Jones says, if you caught the rabbits, there would be 
no more rabbits to catch. Of the serious side of the life of an 
army post, of the men and of the families of the men who 
are away on dangerous field service, I have said nothing, 
because there was none of it when I was there, nor of the 
privations of those posts up in the far Northwest, where 
snow and ice are almost a yearly accompaniment, and where 
the mail and the papers, which are such a mockery as an 
exchange for the voices of real people, come only twice a 
month. 

It would be an incomplete story of life at a post which 
said nothing of ‘the visits of homesickness, which, many 
strong men in the West have confessed to me, is the worst 
sickness with which man is cursed. And it is an illness . 
which comes at irregular periods to those of the men who 
know and who love the East. It is not a homesickness for 
one home or for one person, but a case of that madness 
which seized Private Otheris, only in a less malignant form, 
and in the officers’ quarters. An impotent protest against 
the immutability of time and of space is one of its symp- 
toms—a sick disgust of the blank prairie, blackened by fire 
as though it had been drenched with ink, the bare parade- 
ground, the same faces, the same stories, the same routine 
and detailed life, which promises no change or end; and 
with these a longing for streets and rows of houses that 
seemed commonplace before, of architecture they had dared 
to criticise, and which now seems fairer than the lines of the 
Parthenon, a craving to get back to a place where people, 
whether one knows them or not, are hurrying home from 
work under the electric lights, to the rush of the passing 
hansoms and the cries of the ‘‘ last editions,” and the glare 
of the shop windows, to the life of a great city that is as 
careless of the exile’s love for it as is the ocean to one who 
exclaims upon its grandeur from the shore; a soreness of 
heart which makes men while it lasts put familiar photo- 
graphs out of sight, which makes the young lieutenants, 
when the band “es a certain waltz on the parade at sun- 
down, bite their chin straps, and stare ahead more fixedly 
than the regulations require. Some officers will confess 
this to you, and some will not. It is a question which is 
the happier, he who has no other scenes for which to care, 
and who is content, or he who eats his heart out for a while, 
and goes back on leave at Jast.. 
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POST—INFANTRY PARADE. 


Second Traveller (grimly). I guess we are not the only 
miserable mortals in the world. 

— Traveller (doubtfully). Eh—no; I reckon not, alto- 
gether. 

Second Traveller (philosophically). The mission of man is 
to chase elusive phantoms, and to find his dreams are but 
bubbles. 

First Traveller (sagely). Perhaps so. 

Second Traveller (lightly). Well, you know what I mean. 
All things turn out for the best in the end. 

First T: (confidently). Oh yes; yes, indeed. I’ve 


raveller 
found it so. 

Second Traveller (reflectively). Now when my adored one 
gave her opinion on the matter, I thought life wasn’t worth 
living. Didn't you find it so? 

— Traveller (cautiously). Eh—no—I can’t say that I 


Second Traveller (mournfully). Well, 1 dare say that 
a with more philosophy than I am. haps 
expected.” (softly). It was nothing more than I had 

Second Traveller (carelessly). Some men have the facult 
of blessed foresight. I’m a common ordinary mortal «4 
clined to be impulsive and rush in blindly. , 

First Traveller (soothingly). What I meant was that I was 
particularly fortunate, and understood matters from the start. 
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Second Traveller (crossly). Yes, and was prepared for t},. 
thunder-bolt. Iwasn’t. I thought the girlcared forme. | 
made a donkey of myself, and have been kicking an invisi}|.. 
fate ever since that forced me to make such a promise. 

First Traveller (inquiringly). What was the promise? 

Second Traveller (grinning). Why, the one I’m keeping 
now—to attend her wedding. 

First Traveller (brightly). Oh, 1 see. She declined you, 
and then exacted this promise. 

Second Traveller (astonished). Precisely. Didn’t you un- 
derstand? 

First Traveller (confusedly). I do now. I thought that 
you were going to your own wedding. 
nd Traveller (smiling broadly). Oh! (After a minute's 
pause.) Are you? 

First Tra (blushing). Eh—yes. 

Second Traveller (roaring). Oh, I see, I see. Why, of 
course. Ha,ha! No wonder you didn’t agree with me. 

First Traveller (aggrieved). It’s nothing to laugh at. 

Second Traveller (soberly). Certainly not, sir; but I pictured 

ou in an uncomfortable position like myself. Another il- 
ustration of my blindness. You must excuse my remarks, 

First Tra (easily). Of course, of course; sorry for 
you; but, oo. don’t imagine that I’m entirely at my ease. 

Second Traveller (with a wave of his hand). My dear sir, | 
am congratulating myself that I am no one else, and I can 
sympathize perfectly with you. As you may have discov- 
ered, my imagination is very —. 

First Traveller (gathering up his traps). Yes--eh—yes. 
bp I get out at Blankton; the train makes a special stop 

or me. 

Second Traveller (amazed). Blankton? Aw—you don't 
say. Can it be possible your name is Trotter? 

First Traveller (suddenly formal). It is, sir. 

Second Traveller (meekly). Oh, confound it all! It’s your 
wedding that I’m going to. It’s your promised bride that 
declined me. I always thought ber a girl of good sense, 
and this simply proves it. Mr. Trotter, I’m an idiot. 

First Traveller (deprecatingly). Why, no, not at all. 
I'm not mistaken, you're Mr. Satterly. 

Second Traveller ( positively). 1 am; I suppose you know 
all about it. If you will do me a favor, Mr. Trotter, you 
will kindly refrain for twenty-four hours from telling the 
ae Mrs. Trotter about this incident... By that time 

will be on the Majestic seaward bound. My passage is en- 
gaged, and I’m glad of it. 
simply monumental. 

irst Traveller (gently). I'm extremely grieved, Mr. Satter- 
iy: but these travelling coincidences are very embarrassing. 
expect to sail on the same steamer myself. 
[CurTAIN. ] 
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I believe that my stupidity is 


WHERE SLEEP THE BRAVE. 


StREwW flowers here— 
Fresh, radiant flowers! 
With beauteous buds and blossoms rare 
Cover the silent mounds. 
Wreathe the white tablets o’er 
With fragrant garlands. 
Here sleep the brave! 
The brave, whose memory is sweet; 
Sweet as the breath of roses; 
Lasting as the sheen of immortelles. 
Strew flowers! 
Cover the silent mounds with bloom! 
And where white tablets gleam, 
Hang fragrant garlands! 
Ep. Morr. 


UN BON QUART D’HEURE. 


AFTER she gave him his second cup of tea she came 

from her shadowed corner into the warm light of the hearth 
fire. The tea was high-priced, and had a fleeting flavor of 
pot-pourri and incense. Upon the teak-wood table, with its 
old utch silver and frail weight of Dresden, stood the ket- 
tle, ~— and brazen, like the quaint lamp which kept the 
water hissing above it. Everything about the room was 
final and satisfactory. It mocked his own poor quarters, 
where, upon the worn table which served him for a desk, by 
the feeble light of a student lamp with.a green shade, he 
wrote the verse in praise of her who inspired it. 
_ He had told her of his poverty — of the little room with 
its shabby —— and the stove with the cast-iron lady in 
repoussé upon its door, adding a humorous word, too, about 
the window - shades, which would not go up or down, but 
halted midway in their course like a half-hearted lover. 
This enchanted hour with her each week was helping him 
on to fame. Already his sketches in The Clarion were gain- 
ing quite a vogue for their author. But it brought him 
other revenue besides coin of the realm. Latterly it had 
paid him in ay en days and sleepless nights. He was 
fathoms deep in love. 

And she was quoting Aldrich to him in praise of poverty! 
The little parchment book he had dared to send her then, 
with a verse of his own on the fly-leaf, had pleased her. 

“*With an old hat 
Stopping the hole in the roof, ; 
To keep the goddese constant and glad,’” 
she repeated, softly. ‘‘That means that fame. wooes pov- 
erty. And what does Tennyson say in The Foresters? 


“** Love flew in at the window, 
As wealth walked in at the door. 
You have come, for you saw wealth coming,” said IL. 
But he fluttered his wings, with a sweet litue cry— 
“Pll cleave to you, rich or 
Wealth dropt out of the window, 
: Poverty crept throngh the door. 
““ Well, now, you would fain follow wealth,” said I. 
But he fluttered his wings as he gave me the lie— 
“I cling to you all the more.”* 


And that means,” she added, her luminous eyes holding him 
for an instant, ‘‘ that love wooes poverty; and so to poverty 
come fame, and, unsought, love, while to poor wealth—” 
She did not finish, The hour was striking six silvery 
notes. Carriages rolled homeward from the Park, and the 
lamps on the avenue shone feebly through the embroidery 
of the curtains. A twinkling vista of them stretched along 
the Park front, and more remote lights began to show on 
the wider path of the sky. The little lamp on the table had 
burned itself out, and so put a pause to the garrulous kettle’s 
confidences, but no one marked its silence. He saw her in 
his shabby room under the glowworm light of the student 
lamp, and the fancy turned the dingy shade from green to 
rose; he placed her on a low chair beside the stove, and the 
grim features of the cast-iron lady relaxed into a pleased 
smile; he saw the window -shades running smoothly as a 
patent on paper, with her hand on the erstwhile useless cord: 
he saw himself reading his verses to her, and herein he found 
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his highest satisfaction. For what greater joy can there be 
than to our own verses to the one you love? 

The fire-light, seeking the gleam of ge id in her aha and 
in the loose tendrils of her hair, found too the dull glow in 
the opal’s heart and the sudden fire of the diamonds upon 
ier slender fingers. But it lingered longest in her happy 
eves, where love had kindled a a flame. 

si: Mary WakeEMAN Borsrorp. 





Many a frolic we’ve had together 
Out in the pleasant summer weather ; 


Out where the tall pines climb so high 
They seem to be whispering to the sky; 


Where the baby waves of the shining bay 
Run up on the blooming shore to play. 


You are a gymnast light and fleet, 
The spirit of Nature in your feet; 


As the wind of the forest wild and free, 
Yet you leave the tree-top to play with me. 


Your heart so shy and fluttering, bought 
By the magic of a loving thought. 


Dear little friend, .you will not grieve 
When I your fragrant dwelling leave, 


But often at a pine-tree’s sigh, 
A breath of balsam wandering by, 


Oak shadows breaking on my view, 
My longing thoughts will turn to you. 


Shall I find you here when I come this way, 
My graceful little friend in gray? 
Mary Frances Burrs. 


EL VOLCAN OMETEPE. 
(Continued from page 518.) 


“You will find no Christian man in Muygalpa willing to 
defy the Almighty and guide you to the top of Ometepe,” 
they had said to us more than once. ‘‘Two young men 
were sent by the government to investigate the fires at the 
beginning of the last eruption, but they never returned. Be- 
fore they were half-way up the mountain a stream of molten 
lava surrounded them, and they were roasted alive. Even 
before the fires were lighted,” they continued, ‘‘ a French 
engineer with quite a large party had attempted the ascent. 
He kept boldly on in advance of the others, when suddenly 
the thin crust gave way, and he sank into the crater before 
the eyes of his friends.” 

Such was the dismal outlook for help from the natives 
when I reached Muygalpa, about a week after the mountain 
had ceased its ominous rumbling. There had been, more- 
over, an awful tragedy in the little camp down the river. 
Poor Cartaya, in a fit of mental depression superinduced by 
fever, had shot Surgeon Burt, and killed himself immediately 
afterwards. Burt represented the Smithsonian Institution 
in Nicaragua, and it was the intention that he should take 
specimens of animal life and the fauna and flora existing in 
the different zones of vegetation. I was therefore deprived 
of his assistance as well as of that of Peary, who was to have 
brought the delicate and costly instruments to observe alti- 
tudes. When I reached the little village under the lee of 
the volcano, and found these disappointments awaiting me, 
I confess I was tempted to abandon the undertaking. The 
present opportunity, however, was my last. I had made a 
final visit to the interior, and was then on the eve of my de- 
parture for the United States. I therefore decided to organ- 
ize a party, and make the ascent with whatever help I could 
obtain. American gold, as dear to the simple-minded Indian 
as to the average New- Yorker, might accomplish somethin 
if used judiciously. Subsequent events proved that I 
reasoned logically. 

A certain Sefiora Canton had been recommended to me by 
President Carazo. I found her poor, but proud, and, to my 
delight, she spoke English fluen ; Sefiora Canton was an 
American by birth, and bad come to Nicaragua at the time of 
the ‘‘gold excitement” in California. While attempting to 
cross the isthmus her husband had contracted the fever and 
died. A beautiful woman cannot remain long in single 
blessedness under tropical skies, and therefore the young 
American girl soon became the wife of Sefior Canton. He 
in turn was killed a few years after, during one of the many 
revolutions in Walker’s time. I told my hostess briefly the 
object of my visit to the island, and left the selection of 
guides and horses entirely to her, promising that all of the 
party should be well nor § She at first warned me against 
attempting an ascent, saying that the natives were very su- 
perstitious about the volcano, and gave at the same time a 
graphic picture of the consternation that prevailed when 
Ometepe first became active. 

“In June, 1888,” said she, ‘‘I was living all alone in this 
hut, when a German doctor, travelling through Nicaragua, 
came to the island, recommended to me just as you are. He 
remained overnight at my house, and in. the early morning 
started out on horseback to study the crater. e natives 
looked upon him with suspicion, and believed that he had 
Come to get gold from the city of Incanto. At dark he re- 
turned to my house, and mets the night there. Shortly be- 
fore daylight-we were awakened by a deep muttering, like the 
80 ‘nd of distant thunder, and a number of severe earthquake 
socks followed each other in quick succession. Then a 
buliant flame shot up high into the heavens, and Ometepe 
sp ke with a mighty voice. The scene at this time was one 
that I shall never forget. Around my hut more than half of 
‘he villagers had gathered with machetes and clubs, wildly 
‘ng: "Give us the blood of the German doctor. He has 
listed the mountain to burn out the gold. Death to him!’ 

Hastily tearing up one of the planks in my floor, I di- 
‘ed the terror-stricken man. to crawl under the house. 
JT appeared at the door, and told them that the one 
ths sought was not there—he bad fled during the early 
Pu’ of the By (nes that my premises were open for. their 
~ ction, After a careful search, retired. I then 
‘he unfortunate man where he would find a small boat, 
‘i advised him to pull for the mainland with all his 
su sth. ‘Through the darkness he managed to steal 
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down to the shore, and pull away in the direction of San 
Jorge. The following morning he was picked up about ten 
miles from Alta Gracia. During the ion following that 
terrible night,” she added, ‘‘ the panic among the natives 
was frightful to behold. As the noises from the mountain 

me more violent, they believed that the day of judg- 
ment had come, and wandered about the streets ringing 
bells and invoking the aid of their patron saints. Those 
who possessed boats of any kind crossed over to the main- 
land, leaving their homes and plantations at the mercy of 
the demon of Ometepe. Nature itself seemed overawed. 
Birds of the air, wild beasts, and domestic animals ran into 
the huts, and crouched together in a brotherhood of fear. 
Clouds of asbes covered everything on the island, and were 
carried by the wind as far as Brito, on the Pacific, twenty- 
one miles away.” 

Durin this excitement Sefiora Canton, with a few others, 
remained on the island, in which course she displayed wis- 
dom, for only those estates on the lee side of the mountain 
suffered. A few weeks later the terror-stricken refugees re- 
turned to their homes, bringing with them the Bishop of 
Rivas. Then followed the ceremony of baptizing the volcano 
and invoking the Almighty to restrain it from doing further 
injury. This baptism of volcanoes is one of the old customs 
of the country, and has been performed,when deemed neces- 
oary ever since the conquest. 

ittle seems to be known of Ometepe’s past eruptions, 
though the course of such outbreaks may easily be traced 
and classified by the scars and wounds made by lava tor- 
rents on the lee side of the mountain. All information that 
I could gain of previous ascents is vague and obscure. The 
historian Levy, from-whom I have been able to obtain only 
a few meagre facts, made an ascent in 1869. Again, at the 
commencement of the eruption in 1883, when the natives were 
leaving the island in terror, the government sent up a party 
to study the character of the phengmena. Theirs was a sad 
experience, for, as the Indian told me, two of the number 
were roasted in a lava stream. From that time until the 
spring of 1888 Ometepe was in a constant state of ac- 
tivity, and no ascent had been attempted until the one of 
which I now write. Levy speaks of finding two points at 
the summit, with a crater between, which formed a lagoon 
filled with water, pure, crystalline, and cold; and the wells 
on the island, he says, were all strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. I found, however, that many changes had oc- 
curred since his time. : 

My hostess, Sefiora Canton, seemed far above the average 
Ometepean, and was inclined to assist me, even against 
the advice of her best friends. With her aid I organ- 
ized a small party, consisting of her two sons, Mateo and 
Ernesto, with their cousin Hoberto Campo as guide. On 
the 18th of April I had completed all arrangements, and 
started at daylight with two days’ provisions, a ‘‘tenaja” 
of water, four machetes, two axes, and a coil of rope. I 
intended to make the ascent on horseback from the west- 
ward, climbing the lee side of the volcano, upon which the 
effects of the recent eruption would be more marked. 

Our road lay round the base of the mountain, through gar- 
dens of wild flowers that had battled hard for life—a strange 
and pleasing contrast to the mountain-side above, scarred 
and battered from the terrible onslaughts of ages. As we 
passed the huts of the natives, the inmates all rushed out to 
see what the cavalcade meant. As soon as the nature of our 
mission became known, they tried to persuade us that we were 
only tempting Providence. Soon we were almost hidden in 
a forest of sweet yellow sagua parte flowers, with here and 
there a few nanciote-trees. Following a short path to the 
right, we reached a rugged road about ten yards wide, prob- 
ably formed by torrents of water which once issued from 
the crater as steam, and condensing, flowed down the cone 
in torrents. 

A little higher up the road we entered a dense forest of 
uanacoste-trees, from which the poisonous ‘‘ nux vomica” 
fs extracted. A gentle breeze rustled the leaves, and birds 
flew quickly by, startled at our sudden approach. Dead 
trees, with whitened branches, stood in our pathway like 
lonely sentinels, grim and ghastly. The pebbles disappear- 
ed, and the horses’ feet sank deep in soft sand.. The road 
ied into a deep gulch, the high walls of which were lined 
with beautiful ferns and the rarest of orchids. Gigantic logs 
had fallen across the gulch, and immense stones rendered 
our progress difficult. A few yards more and we were 
blocked by a wall twenty or thirty feet high, which forced 
us to retrace our steps and try a dark chasm to the right. 
Here another wall was encountered, of stones piled up in 
wonderful and intricate array, with sharp edges and needle- 
like points. We were forced to retreat, and turning to the 
left, found an opening that led to a low forest of quinia- 
trees. Through these we cut our way with machetes and 
axes, and were at last rewarded by the sound of the horses’ 
feet upon crisp lava. 

Thus far we had ascended only the pedestal upon which 
the volcanic cone rests; but the unobstructed view which 

reeted the eye more than repaid our tiresome venture. 
ro the east the volcano stood like a mighty Titan—defiant 
in its awful grandeur. The needle- pointed summit was 
lost in the clouds, while the base was washed by the crystal 
waters of the lake. Down the steep sides were the furrows 
of past eruptions. Immense ravines and fissures, which 
seemed to extend to the very centre of the earth, were cut 
into the sides by some mighty power. Even had we been 
unable to attain a higher altitude, this sublime spectacle 
of the energy of the universe would have sufficed for a 
lifetime. he sun was now high in the heavens, and the 
waters of the lake were as smooth as the surface of a bm 
ished mirror. More than twenty miles away the unruffled 
Pacific sparkled like a brilliant sapphire. Behind old Mom- 
bacho, Granada lay hidden, but far below shimmered the 
rich cacao and. coffee estates of Rivas. As I looked upon 
gardens of luscious mangoes, blushing alternately red and 

ld, with here and there a dark-skinned caimeto, I fancid 

could see the thrifty Indian housewives spinning cabollo 
under the cool shade trees of Nindiri, which village, musi- 
cally named from Neenda (water) and Diria (mountain), lies 
between the lake and the mountain. é 

While I stood rapt and dreaming, the men were preparing 
breakfast and removing the saddles from the horses, for the 
rest of the journey had to be made on foot. The sides of 
the volcano seemed to rise at an angle of more than 60°, 
and the outlook was not a — one. To add to our 
discomfort, the wind’ had inc to almost a gale, and 
clouds began to settle on the apex. Advancing a few hun- 
dred y to the eastward, the ground became whiter and 
harder, and the horses’ feet crunched it like frozen snow. 

Soon a few traces of burnt were seen near an immense 
cavern just at the foot of the cone, the bottom of which con- 
sisted of a series of subcaverns filled with large stones cut 


in the most fantastic forms, resting upon a bed of soft black 


sand and cinders. From the sides and through the inter- 
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stices of the rocks were struggling masses of bright red and 
seer flowers. We were now forced to dispense with the 

orses, and anchor them to heavy stones. astily divest- 
ing ourselves of all superfluous wearing — we began, 
equipped with stout sticks and thongs of rawhide, the at- 
tack upon the fiery opening. 

Curiosity drew us a little too near the edge of a wide 
chasm, when suddenly a faint tremor of the ground warned 
us of our danger. Scarcely were we safely away before ten 
feet of white lava crust caved in, and crashed down into 
the depths below with a sickening thud that blanched even 
the dark faces of my companions. A little to the north of 
this cavern the precipitous walls of Ometepe confronted us. 
The first solid footing we struck was composed of minute 
volcanic stones, as hard as flint, which cut painfully into our 
flesh. Three great fissures seen from below looked near 
at hand, like the. abodes of demons, black and fathomless. 
Crawling on hands and knees between two of these open- 
ings, a level space was reached, where, to our dismay, we 
found the charred remains of a dwarf forest. Some of the 
trees stood upright in a soft brown powder, and, with their 
dead branches, made a weird and ghastly picture in this 
volcanic graveyard. ; : 

The character of the surface soon changed, and no signs 
of either animal or vegetable life were to be seen. From 
this point to the summit the inclined plane became steeper, 
and our path lay over burnt lava and cinders. Digging with 
heels and sticks into this, we now began the most difficult 
and tedious part of the ascent. Towering above were dense 
black clouds gradually settling down upon us. The weather 
looked threatening, and our progress was slow. 

Must we give up the goal when victory perches only a 
few hundred feet above? Must all of our hard work go for 
naught? 

‘* Let us continue until we are forced to retire,” I said to 
my party. “The clouds are only passing, and all. will be 
clear at the summit.” 

The men looked sullen, and obeyed doggedly. 

Now we are on our hands and knees, then on our stom- 
achs. A deathlike stillness prevails. The silence is oppres- 
sive, broken only when our sticks loosen masses of hard- 
caked scoria and lava stones, which are hurled down the 
mountain-side with catapultic force, striking the bottom of 
some deep gulch with a dull sepulchral sound. 

Higher and higher we clamber into the region of the skies. 
The clouds which looked so near are now luring us to 
dizzy heights, and the mountain seems to shrivel up to the 
size of an egg. The crater cannot be very far away, for the 
ground becomes intensely warm. A barefooted member of 
the party refuses to proceed. Darker and darker it becomes 
as we grope helplessly about between earth and sky. 

To a question asking the distance from the crater, the 


.guide gives the proverbial Spanish answer that he has 


grunted all day, ‘‘ No hay mas,” which, in literal English, 


means ‘‘only a jittle farther.” He is near the truth this: 
- time, for my last view before the summit was shut in lo- 


cated the crater just about here. Now we lose sight of one 
another, and are forced to depend entirely. upon our voices. 
It is, indeed, a case of the blind leading the blind, and it 
seems folly to proceed. 

One step more, and a whirlwind strikes us. 

‘*Down on your bellies for your lives!” cries the guide, as 
an avalanche of stones and dust almost suffocates us. 

The ground grows warmer, the men’s ardor cooler. They 
refuse point-blank to move a step farther, saying, ‘‘If you 
waht to see more, it must be alone.” They advise me to give 
up the ascent, declaring that any movement near the edge of 
a crater always maddens the fire. Aware of the supersti- 
tion with which all Central Americans regard volcanoes, I 
decide not to heed this advice. As a precaution, however, 
1 instruct them to lash together several thongs of rawhide 
and make a noose, which I pass round my body below the 
arms. They then agree to follow me at a distance of fifty 
feet. 

Crawling cautiously forward on handsand knees, I had just 
caught sight of an immense elliptical opening, when a sud- 
den gust of wind almost blew my feet from under me. My 
hat was seized in the vortex and swept over into the great 

aping abyss. Before I liad time to recover from this shock, 
om erked backwards, and in horror heard the warning 
cry, ‘‘ Fuego! fuego!” (Fire! tire!) 

Hastily dropping the improvised rope, all of my compan- 
ions made their way down the mountain-side as fast as 
hands, feet, and gravity could carry them. Expecting every 
moment to be buried beneath a mass of incandescent stones 
and ashes, I was not slow to collect my senses and follow 
to a place of safety. 

Now the danger of my situation fully dawned upon me. 
The clouds had become so dense that it was impossible to 
see more than a few feet in any direction. For a moment I 
was bewildered, and did not know which way to turn. 

I groped about in the darkness. I shouted to the men. 
I heard only my own voice echo far down the mountain. 

I felt, indeed, alone 'twixt earth and sky, with nothing but 
a thin crust of lava between me and the fiery torrent below. 
At any moment my frail support might crumble away like 
an egg-shell. I looked for the footprints of our ascent, but 
clouds of wind-swept dust and ashes had completely oblit- 
erated them. My retreat must be a cautious one, for the 
next step might lead me into one of those gaping caverns 
in the side. Feeling the way with my long staff, I slowly 
descended until I found myself among the dead trees of the 
dwarf forest. 

Again I shouted to the men. Again I was mocked by the 
sound of my own voice. 

The inclined plane became less steep, and I reasoned from 
this that I must be more than half-way down the mountain. 
The fog still refused to lift, however, and it was cold und 
damp. The wind shrieked through the dead trees like ‘a 
thousand demons, and finely pulverized stones cut and stung 
my bare head and face like a whip-lash. 

At last a welcome soubd reached my ears. I heard the 
neighing of horses not more than two hundred yards away. 
Soon the veil of mist lifted; once more I saw the light of 
day, and breathed with a sense of renewed safety. It was 
almost sunset, and a dazzling flood of light fell upon the 
purple peaks of Mombacho and Zapatero. The tall palm- 
trees of Rivas glistened like an army of bayonets, and in the 
streets of far-away Nindiri I fancied I could hear the evening 
chant, ‘‘ Ave Maria purissima.” 

The horses were just where we left them; but my com- 
panions, where were they? The clouds grew paler, and 
slowly faded away. Far above, the men were waving their 
hands as they rushed down the steep cone. In a half-hour 
we were all together again,.and exchanging experiences. 
Having gone a little too far to the south, they had found 
themselves separated from the horses by an immense chasm, 
in order to cross which they were forced to climb-again al- 
most to the summit. The cry of “fire,” which had so de- 
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‘“THE RICH CACAO AND COFFEE ESTATES OF RIVA8.” 


moralized us all, came from one of the men, who declared 
that he had stumbled over a volcanic vent near the crater. 
From this aperture, he said, there issued a stream of hot va- 
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por that had almost suffocated him. . Such openings, 
which are known as ‘‘infernillos,” or little hells, are 
said to exist on all Central American volcanoes. ‘They 
are generally regarded as evidences of a low degree of 
activity, for they serve as outlets for the imprisoned 


gases. I saw no signs of these openin 


, however, on 


Ometepe, and am inclined to believe that ‘the man in 
question was frightened by fumes of sulphur gas. _ 
Gathering up our stock of specimens, and hastily 


saddling the horses, we 
lost .but little time in 
making our es down 
the mountain. The na- 
tives stared wonderingly 
at us as we rode through 
the village, for we were 
indeed woe-begone spe- 
cimens of humanity. At 
every corner we heard 
the musical welcome: 
“ Adios, _ caballeros. 
Aun tiene la montaiia 
la fiebre?” (How do 
you do, gentlemen ? 
Ias the mountain still 
the fever?) 

The modest little home of Sefiora 
Canton seemed, indeed, a palace 
that night, and the evening meal a 
feast. . After supper I-noticed that 
my fair hostess received more than 
her usual quota of visitors, each of 
whom, on being ushered into an ad- 
joining room, glanced mysteriously 
at me as he passed. Wearied from 
the day’s exertion, I decided to re- 
tire, and had just begun to arrange 
my baggage for an early start next 
day when the door opened softly, 
and Sefiora Canton entered. 


*“ STONES AND DUST ALMOST SUFFOCATE US.” 


————EGI0F CATENWICM 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 
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“‘AS WE RODE THROUGH THE VILLAGE.” 


‘*My poor boy,” 
said she, in a very 
tender manner, “I 
am sorry to tell you 
that your life is 
in danger here. It 
would not be safe for 
you to sleep at Muy- 
galpa to-night.” 

‘“‘And pray what 
has been my crime?” 
I asked, a little star- 
tled by this sudden 
bit of information. 

“You remember,” 
she continued, ‘‘ the 
experience of the Ger- 
man doctor, and the 
superstition of the 
Indians that drove 
jim from this very 
‘house the night of 
Ometepe’s first erup- 
tion? ‘Well, these 
people have @ot yet 
forgotten that terri- 
ble time, and many 
of them held that 
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as soon as the fire should. be quenched, the doctor intended 
to collect the gold that had been burnt out. None believed 
that he would dare to come himself, but it has been whis- 
pered around the village that you are here at his suggestion 
Several of them are even ready to swear that they saw you 
bring down. from the mountain a bag filled with gold.” 

I could not -longer restrain myself, and burst into a 
hearty laugh tiny saw the interpretation that had been 
placed upon my innocent collection of lava stones and curios 
for the Smithsonian, Taking up the bag, I threw the entire 
contents on the floor. ‘‘ There,” said I, “are my treasures 
from the city of Incanto. Think you they are worth a hu- 
man life?” 

Sefiora Canton left the room, and in a few minutes re. 
turned with the leading men of the village. Secreted in the 
next room, they had overheard every word of our conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Have no fear to remain at Muygalpa,” said the chief, 
extending hishand tome. ‘My people are sometimes foolish, 
but never unjust. You are welcome here, but if Ometepe’s 
voice should be heard to-night, I would advise you to depart 
at once.” 

When the shores of Muygalpa were fading away in thi 
gray dawn, and the steamer Victoria was headed for Camp 
Carazo, on the lower San Juan, I fancied I saw flames issuing 
from the sharp peak. It was only sunrise on the mountain, 
however, and the simple-minded Indians were tranquilly 
sleeping under the shadow of the mystic ‘* City of Incanto.” 
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THE SPECK ON THE LENS. 


‘‘ TaLKING about inventions,” said the oculist, as he very 
dexterously pocketed two of the pool balls, the handsome 
ringer, more familiarly known as the fifteen ball, and the 
white ball itself, thereby adding largely to the minus side 
of his string—‘‘talking about inventions, I had a curious 
experience last August. It was an experience which was 
not only interesting from an inventive point of view, but it 
had likewise a moral, which will become more or less obvious 
as I unfold the story. a 

‘You know, I rented and occupied a place in Yonkers 
last summer. It was situated on the high lands to the north 
of the city, a little this side of Greystone, overlooking that 
magnificent stream the Hudson, the ever-varying beauties of 
which. so few of the residents along its banks really apprect- 
ate. It wasacomfortable box, with a few trees about it, a de- 
cent-sized garden—large enough to raise a tomato or two for 
a Sunday-night salad—and a lawn which was a cure for sore 
eves, its soft sheeny surface affording a most restful object 

upon which to feast the tired optic. I believe it was that 
lawn that first attracted me as I drove by the place with a 
patient I had in tow. It was just after a heavy shower, and 
the sun breaking through the clouds and lighting up the 
rain-soaked grass gave to it a glistening golden greenness 
that to my eyes was one of the most beautiful and soul-sat- 
isfying bits of color I had seen in a long time. ‘Oh, for a 
summer of that!’ I said to myself, litle thinking that the 
beginning of a summer thereof «was to fall to my lot before 
many days—for on May Ist I signed papers which made me 
to all intents and purposes proprietor of the place for the 
ensuing six months. 

** At one corner of the grounds stood, I should say, a dozen 
apple-trees, the spreading branches of which seemed to form 
a roof for a sort of enchauted bower, in which, you may be 
sure, I passed many of my leisure hours, swinging idly in a 
hammock, the cool breezes from the Hudson, concerning 
which so many people are sceptical, but which nevertheless 
exist, bringing delight to the ear and nostril a3 well as to 
the ‘fevered brow,’ which is so fashionable in the neighbor- 
hood of New York in the summer, making the leaves rustle 
in a tuneful sort of fashion, and laden heavily with the sweet 
odors of many a garden close over which they passed before 
they got to me.” 

‘* Put that in rhyme, doctor, and there’s your poem,” said 
the lieutenant, as he made a combination scratch involving 
every ball on the table. 

“Pll do it,” said the doctor; ‘and then I'll have it print- 
éd as Appendix J to the third edition of my work on Sizty 
Astifmatisms, and how to Acquire Them. But to get back to 
my story,” he continued. ‘‘I was lying there in my ham- 
mock one afternoon trying to take a census of the butterflies 
in sight, when I thought I heard some one back of me cull 
me by name. Instantly the butterfly census was forgotten, 
and T was on the alert; but—whether there was something 
the matter with my eyes or not, I do not know—despite all - 
my alertness, there wasn’t a soul inv sight that I could see. 
Of course, I was slightly mystified at first, and then I attrib- 
uted the interruption either to imagination or to some pass- 
er-by, whose voice, wafted on the breeze, might have reached 
my ears. I threw myself back into the hammock once 

Amore, and was just about dozing off to the lullaby sung by 
a bee to the accompaniment of the rustling leaves, when [ 
again heard my name distinctly spoken. 

* This time there was no mistake about it, for as I sprang 
“to my feet and looked about, I saw coming toward me a 
man of unpleasantly cadaverous aspect, whos@years,I should 
judge, were at least eighty in number. His beard was so 
long and scant that to keep the breezes from blowing it 
about-to his discomfort, he had tucked the ends of it into 
his vest pocket; his eyes, black as coals, were piercing as 
gimlets, their sharpness equalled by nothing that I had ever 
seen, excepting perhaps the point of this same person’s nose, 
which was long and thin, suggesting a razor with a bowie 
point; his slight body was clad in a sombre garb, and at first 
, Zlance he appeared to me so disquietingly like a visitor from 
the supernatural world that I shuddered; but when he spoke, 
his voice was all gentleness, and whatever of fear I had ex- 
perienced was in a moment dissipated. 

‘You are Doctor Carey?’ he said, in a timid sort of 
fashion. 

** Yes,’ Treplied; ‘Iam. What can I do for you? 

«The distinguished oculist?’ he added, as if not hearing 
my question. x 

‘** Well, I'm a sort of notorious eye-doctor,’ I answered, 
my well-known modesty preventing my entire acquiescence 
in his manner of putting it. 

‘*He smiled pleasantly as I said this, and then drew out 
of his coat-tail pocket a small tin box, which, until he opened 
it, l supposed contained a drinking-cup—one of those folding 
tia cups. 

‘*** Doctor Carey,’ said he, sitting down in the hammock 
which I had vacated, and toying with the tin box—a pro- 
ceeding that was so extraordinarily cool tha‘. it made me 
shiver—‘I have been looking for you for just sixty-three 
mortal years.’ 

*** Excuse me,’ I returned, as nonchalantly as I could, con- 
sidering the fact that I was beginning to be annoyed—‘ ex- 
cuse me, but that statement seems to indicate that I was 
born famous, which I’m inclined to doubt. Inasmuch as 
I am not yet fifty years old, I cannot understand how it has 
come to pass that you bave been looking for me for sixty- 
three years.’ i 

‘** Nevertheless, my statement was correct,’ said he. ‘I 
have been looking for you for sixty-three years, but not for 
you as you, 

“This made me laugh, although it added slightly to my 
nervousness, Which was now beginning to return. ‘To have 
a man with a tin box in his hand tell me he had been look- 
ing for me for thirteen years longer than I had lived, and 
then to have him add that it was not, however,me as me 
that he wanted, was amusing ina sense, and yet I could not 
help feeling that it would be a relief to know that the tin 
box did hold a drinking-cup, and not dynamite. 

**You seem to speak English,’ I said, in answer to this 
remark,*and I have always thought I understood that lan- 
guage pretty well, but you'll excuse me if I say that I don’t 
see your point.’ 

‘“** Why is it that great men are so frequently obtuse?’ he 
said, languidly, giving the ground such a push with his toe 
that it set the hammock swinging furiously. ‘ When I say 
that I have searched for you all these years, but not for you 
as you, I mean not for you as Dr. Carey. not for you as an 
individual, but for you as the possessor of a very rare eve.’ 

“*Go on,’ I said, feebly, and rubbed my forehead, think-: 
ing perhaps my brains had got into a tangle, and were re- 
sponsible for this extraordinary affair. * What is the pecul 
iar quality which makes my eye so rare?’ ; 

** There is only one pair of eyes like them in the world, 
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hat I know of,’ said the stranger,‘and I have visited all 
vee te in search of them and experimented with all kinds of 
gion And I am the proud pommiese of that pair?’ I queried, 
becoming slightly more interested. 

i Nov i said he. ‘You and I together possess that 
pair, however.’ : 

*** You and I?’ I cried. : 

““« Yes,’ said he. ‘Your left eye and my right have the 
honor of being the only two unique eyes in the world. 

‘“««That’s queer too,’ I observed, a mixture of sarcasm and 
flippancy in my tones, I fear. ‘ You mean twonique, don’t 

ou?’ pa 
i The old gentleman drew himself up with dignity, made 
a gesture of impatience, and remarked that if I intended to 
be flippant he would leave me. Of course I would not bear 
of this, now that my curiosity had been aroused, and so I 
apologized. : 

‘«« Don’t mention it,’ he said. ‘But, my dear doctor, you 
cannot imagine my sensations when I found your eye yester- 
day.’ 

Ae Oh? You found it yesterday, did you? I asked. 

‘**Yes,’he said. ‘On Forty-third Street.’ : 

‘**T was on Forty-third Street yesterday,’ I replied, ‘ but 
really I was not conscious of the loss of my eye.’ 

‘* Nobody said you had lost it,’ said my visitor. ‘I only 
said I had found it. I mean by that that I found it as 
Columbus found America. America was not necessarily 
lost before it was found. I had the good fortune ‘to be pass- 
ing through the street as you left yourclub. I glanced into 
your face as I passed, caught sight of your eye, and my heart 
stood still. There at Jast was that for which I had so long 
and so earnestly searched, and so overcome was I with joy 
at my discovery that I seemed to lose all power of speech, 
of locomotion, or of sane thought, and not until you had 
passed entirely out of sight did | return really to my senses. 

hen I rushed madly into the club-house I had seen you 
leave a few moments before, described you to the man at the 
door, learned your name and address, and—well, here I am.’ 

‘*** And what does all this extraordinary nonsense lead up 
to? I asked. ‘What do you intend to do about my eye? 
Do you wish to borrow it, buy it, or steal it?’ ; 

“* Doctor Carey,’ said my visitor, sadly, ‘I shall not live 
very long. I have reason to believe that another summer 
will find me in my grave, and I do not want to die without 
imparting to the world the news of a marvellous Giscovery 
I have made—the details of a wonderful invention that I 
have not only conceived, but have actually put into working 
order. J,an unknown man—too old to be able to refute the 
charge of senility were any one disposed to question the 
value of my statements—could announce to the world my 
great discovery a thousand times a day, and very properly 
the world would decline to believe in me. The world would 
cry humbug, and I should have been unable, had I failed to 
find you, to convince the world that I was not a humbug. 
With the discovery of your eye, all that is changed. I shall 
have an ally in you, and that is valuable for the reason that 
your stacements, whatever they may be, will always be en- 
titled to and will receive respectful attention. Here is my 
invention. I shall let you discover its marvellous power for 
yourself, hoping that when you have discovered its power, 
you will tell the world of it, and of its inventor.’ 

‘‘ With that,” said the doctor, ‘‘the old fellow handed me 
the tin box, which I opened with considerable misgivings as 
to possible results. There was no explosion, however. The 
cover came off easily enough, and on the inside was a curi- 
ously shaped telescope, not a drinking-cup, as I had at first 
surmised. 

‘«* Why, it’s a telescope, isn’t it?’ I said. 

‘*** Yes. What did you suppose it was?’ he asked. 

‘**T hadn’t an idea,’ I replied, not exactly truthfully. 
‘But it can’t be good for much in this shape,’ I added, for 
as I pulled the parts out and got it to its full length, I found 
that each section was curved, and that the whole formed an 
arc, which, though scarcely perceptible, nevertheless should, 
it seemed to me, have interfered with the utility of the in- 
strument. 

‘**That’s the point I want you to establish one way or the 
other,’ said my visitor, getting up out of the hammock, and 
pacing nervously up and down the lawn. ‘To my eye that 
telescope is a marvel, and is the result of years of experiment. 
It fulfils my expectations, and if your eye is what I think it is, 
I shail at last have found another to whom it will appear the 
treasure it appears to me to be. You have a tower on your 
house, I see. Let us go up on the roof of the tower, and 
test the glass. Then we shall see if I claim too much for it.’ 

‘The earnestness of the old gentleman interested me 
hugely, and I led the way through the garden to the house, 
up the tower stairs to the roof, and then standing there, look- 
ing across the river at the Palisades looming up like a huge 
fortress before me, I put the telescope to my eye. 

***T see absolutely nothing,’ I said, after vainly trying to 
picrce the depths of the instrument with my eye. 

*** Alas!’ = the old gentleman; and then he laughed, 
nervously. ‘ You are using the wrong eye. Try the other 
one. , It is your left eye that has the power to show the vir- 
tues of this glass.’ ; 

‘*T obeyed his orders, and then a most singular thing hap- 
pened. Strange sights met my gaze. At first I could see 
nothing but the Palisades opposite me, but in an instant my 
horizon seemed to brouden, the vista through the telescope 
deepened, and before I knew it, my sight was speeding, now 
through a beautiful country, over fields, hills, and valleys: 
then on through great cities, out to and over a broad, slightly 
undulating stretch which I at once recognized as the plain. 
In a minute more I began to catch the idea of this wonder- 
ful glass, for I now saw rising up before me the wonderful 
beauties of the Yosemite, and then, like a flash of the light- 
ning, my vision passed over the Sierra Nevada ranges, my 
eye swept down upon San Francisco, and was soon speeding 
over the waters of the Pacitic. 

“Two minutes later I saw the strange pagodas of the 
Chinese rising before me. Sweeping my glass to the north, 
bleak Siberia met my gaze; then to the south I saw India, 
her jungles, her waste places. Not long after, a most awful 
sight met my gaze. I saw a huge ship at the moment of 
foundering in the Indian Ocean. Horrified, I turned my 
glass again to the north, and the minarets of Stamboul rose 
up before me; then the dome of St. Peter's at Rome; then 
Paris; then London, then the Atlantic Ocean. I levelled my 
glass due west, and finally I could see nothing but one smail 
black speck—as like to a fleck of dust as to anything else—on 
the lens at the other end. With a movement of my hand, I 
tried to wipe it off, but it still remained, and, in answer to a 
chuckle at my side, I put the glass down. 

‘** It is the most extraordinary thing I ever saw,’ I said. 

‘*** Yes, it is,’ said the other. 

“One can almost see around the world with it,’ I cried, 
breathless nearly with enthusiasm. 
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“*One can—quite,’ said the inventor, 

“«* Nonsense!’ I said. ‘ Don’t claim too much, my friend.’ 

‘«*Tt is true,’ said he. ‘Did you notice a speck on the 
glass? I am sure you did, for you tried to remove it.’ 

“** Yes,’ said I,.‘I did. But what of itt What does that 
signify?’ ae 

en t proves what I said,’ he answered. ‘You did see al] 
the way around the world with that glass. That black spot 
on the lens that you thought was a piece of dust was the 
back of your own head.’ 

‘** Nonsense, my boy! The back of my head is bigger 
than that,’ I said. 

‘**Certainly it is,’ he responded ; ‘ but you must make some 
allowance for perspective. The back of your head isa trifle 
less than twenty-four thousand miles from the end of your 
nose the way you were looking at it.’” 

‘*You mean to say—” began the lieutenant, as the doctor 
paused to chalk his cue. 

‘‘ Never mind what I mean to say,” said the doctor. ‘ Re- 
flect upon what I have ssid.” : 

‘‘But the man and the telescope—what beéame of them?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

‘| was about to tell you that. The old fellow who had 
made this marvellous glass, which to two eyes that he knew 
of.and to only two, would work as was desired, feeling that he 
was about to die, had come to me to offer the glass for sale 
on two. considerations. One was a consideration of $25. 
The other was that I would leave no stone unturned to dis- 
cover a possible third person younger than myself with an 
eye similar to those we had, to whom at my death the glass 
should be transmitted, exacting from him t remium that 
he too would see that it was passed along in the same man. 
ner into the hands of posterity. I was also to acquaint the 
world with the story of the glass and the name of its in- 
ventor to the fullest extent possible.” 

‘* And you, of course, accepted?” 

‘I did,” said the doctor; ‘‘but having no money in my 
pocket, I went down into the house to borrow it of my wife, 
and upon my return to the roof, found no trace of the glass, 
the old man, or the roof either.” . 

“ What!” cried the lieutenant. ‘‘ Are you crazy?” 

“No,” smiled the doctor. ‘* Notatall. For the moment 
I reached the roof of the house, I opened my eyes, and found 
myself still swinging in the hammock under the trees.” 

“ And the moral?’ queried the lieutenant. ‘ You prom- 
ised a moral, or I should not have listened.” 

‘* Always have money in your pocket,” replied the doctor, 
pocketing the last ball, and putting up his cue. ‘‘Then you 
are not apt to lose great bargains such as I lost for the want 
of $25.” 

‘It’s a good idea,” returned the lieutenant. “And you 
live up to it, I suppose?” " 

‘‘T do,” returned the oculist, tapping his pocket signifi- 
cantly. ‘* Always!” 

“Then,” said the lieutenant, earnestly, ‘‘ I wish you'd lend 
me a tenner, for really, doctor, I have gone clean broke.” 

JoHN. KENDRICK BaNGs. 


PAY-DAY AT JACKSON PARK. 


Pay-DAY presents a busy scene at Jackson Park, the 
grounds of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago. If the 
officers of the fair who dispense and disperse the funds to 
the hired men were as slow as some of thé paymasters of 
this government, it is safe to venture the remark that the 
fair itself would never be built. But such is not the case. 
Indeed, there is very little red tape, as delayed action and in- 
valided proceeding are often called, about the paying of the 
employés at the grounds. One entire day four times a 
month is consumed in rewarding the laborers for their toil, 
and the young men who hand out the cash would never 
come to the end of their work were their system not the 
simplest of paying systems in vogue. 

There are about workmen in and about the grounds. 
Fortunately for the treasurer's office, all of these do not look 
for their wages to the World’s Fair.. Some thousands of 
them are paid by.their employers, the contractors, at the con- 
tractors’ offices. And it is only those who are serving direct- 
ly under the supervision of exposition officers that come in 
contact with the official paymasters. The system, although, 
as has been said, quite simple, is quite effective also. There 
is a general time-keeper, to whom the record of each work- 
man is reported by the sub-time-keeper of each set of men. 
The classes of workmen are railroaders, water supply and 
machinery constructors, builders of sewers and conduits, 
landscape-gardeners, and mechanics. The head time-keeper 
turns over his semi-monthly reports to the chief of the de- 
partment of construction, who orders them put into order, 
and the sums due calculated. From these figures the pay- 
rolls are made up. Then the documents are handed to the 
auditor, who certifies to their correctness, and: he, in turn, 
hands them to the treasurer of the expogjtion. The trea- 
surer draws on his bank monthiy for $60,000, in four instal- 
ments—two of $12,000 each and two of $18,000 each. The 
money is carried in satchels by two clerks, whose wrists are 
manacled to chains attached to the treasure-box, and the 
clerks are protected by a guard of three armed officers. 

The paying-house is a little securely built frame shed, with 
a small window of size sufficient to permit the teller to 
thrust his head without, in case he desires to hold converse 
with an outsider, and small enough to prevent a seizure of 
the money by eager hands. Once safely inside their refuge, 
the paymaster and his assistant open the rolls, and divide the 
currency into all its denominations. At eight o’clock in the 
morning the men present themselves in line at the window. 
To the left stands a man who identifies the petitioner by his 
number only. 

“‘ Number 30,” cries the identifier. 

‘‘ Number 30,” repeats the paymaster to his assistant. 

Rapidly the assistant scans the pay-roll. ‘‘ Number 30,” 
he says, ‘is John Smith” or “ Thomas Brown, $17 60.” 

That amount is rapidly counted out and thrust through 
the little space in the window, and John Smith or Thomas 
Brown, as the case may be, is kindly advised by the guard 
to remove himself from the vicinity of the pay-house with 
what expedience he has at command. And so the pro- 
cession moves on. Delays are caused occasionally by the 
perverseness of certain of the workmen in sending their 
wives and daughters-in-law to collect for them. The ladies 
are jostled in the eager rush, and squeezed into tight places, 
grow indignant at being “‘ shoved,” and are further made 
miserable by being refused the money unless bringin 
certified orders from their lords. All of which incidents an 
similar pleasantries of that sort afford some amusement, and 
lend a variety of feeling to the business of a day that might 
have been otherwise prosaic. The paymaster positively re- 
fuses, in a polite way, to discuss amounts and “time” with 
workmen, thus saving trouble for themselves and embarrass- 
ment to those in waiting. M. A. LANE. 
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BARLY INTERCOLLEGIATE MEETINGS. 


Wun the gatties wete brought dow to New York, tle 
New England conan appeared to lose all interest in them, 
for Yale did bot a single entry ftoti ’77 to’80, atid Hai- 
vard was represented by obly obe of two in the same time. 
It was during this petiod, however, that H. H. Lee, U. of P. 
was cal ing all before him iu the eptite: he won the 100 
in sna and the 220 in "77 and 78. G. M. Hamthond, 
J.W. Pryor, C. Eldridge, R.H. Sayre, and J.P.Cohover wete 
winning poitits for Columbia; Frank Larkin was doing the 
same for Princeton (Larkin, by-the-way, in one year secured 
four champhonenie®, the neatest approach to it is Wendell 
and H. H. Lee’s performance of winning three each in a sit- 
cle year); and C. H. Cogswell likewise for Dartmouth. 

In 79 a little Freshman from Harvard—Evert Janssen 
Wendell—came down and won the 220 from Lee; along with 
iim came J. E. Cowdin, who secured the hurdle, 

With the coming of Wendell, Harvard may be said to date 

her activity in track athletics, - In ’80 he was elected captain 
of the Harvard team, and that year, with three men, they won 
the championship and the cup for the first time. The team 
consisted of & larger number (the original picture of which 
may be found in this issue under Amateur Sport); but in 
those days firsts only Counted, seconds hot being considered 
except in case of a tle. Wendell won the 100, 220, and 440. 
Walter Soren won the standing high and running broad 
jumps, and A.C. Denniston the running high. Wendell also 
‘won the 100 and 220in ’81, and in this year made his 10-second 
record for the 100 yards. It was itt 80 that 4 De Witt Cuy- 
ler, of Yale, distinguished himself by running the mile in 
4.378, and creating a record that was not broken for seven 
years, He also won in ’81, but not in such-good time. In 
‘x9 and ’83 G. B. Morrison, Harvard, took the event, and was 
i turn succeeded by R. Faries, U. of P., who won for three 
yeuts— 4, 85,86, his best time being 4.384, and hein tutn was 
succeeded by W. Hatmar, Yale, who won in ’87 and ’88, best 
tine, 4364. In 89 the late C, O. 
Wells, Amherst, thade a big hole 
in the record by lowering it to 
4.294, where it yet remains. 

What Wendell was to Har- 
vard, Harry Stanford. Brooks 
was to Yale. There had been 
very little interest in track ath- 
letics at New Haven, notwith- 
standing Mr. Cuyler’s great 
work, until Brooks came out in 
'82, winning the 100 (103), 220 
(228), and the latter also in 83. 
He was one of the gamest racers 
that ever competed, and _ his 
great 220-yard race with Wen- 
dell Baker, Harvard, in. ’84, 
which he won in 22, will al- 
ways be remembered by those 
who saw it. 

The year '82 noted the appéar- 
ance of another great runner, 
W. H. Goodwin, Harvard, who 
won the half ’82, ’83, 84, and the 
Ametican championship the last 
year in 1.567. He wasone of the 
strongest runners we ever had, 
and it is to be greatly regretted 
he was never extended, for no 
one knows what he could have 
done, Had he been drawn out 

the day he did 1.563, he could 
easily have made a record that 
would in all likelihood be stand- 
ing today. J. Foster Jenkins, 
Lehigh, at this time put the hur- 
dle record down to 17%, where it 
remained until W. H. Ludington, 
Yale, who won ’85, ’86, ’87, placed 
it at 17. Here it was when Her- 
bert Mapes, in '89, made it 164, at 
the same time lowering the 220 
hurdle to 26g. These again were 
brought down by H. L. Wil- 
liams, Yale, the 120 to 154, and 
220, J. P. Lee, Harvard, to 243, 
Where they are likely to stay for 
some time to come. 

Wendell Baker began his ath- 
letic career in ’84, winning the 
220 in that and the two succeed- 
lug years, and the 440 in ’85. Cu- 
riously enough, he never won 
an intercollegiate 100. His rec- 
ords of 10 seconds, 22 seconds, 
and 47$ seconds, for the 100, 220, 
and 440, were all made in practice 
against time in June and July,’86. W. B. Page, U. of P., 
made his first appearance in °85, and won the jumps three 
years, his best Intercollegiate performance being 5.11§, which 
Temained until G. R. Fearing, Harvard, made it 6 feet, last 
year. . Page’s great jump of 6 feet 4 inches has not been 
touched within about 2 inches. H. P. Toler, Princeton, in 
83. was the first man to reach 10 feet in the pole vault, and 
no one got any higher, until Godshall in ’86 cleared 10.073. 
R. G. Leavitt, Harvard, in ’89, made it 10.05}; and last year 
Ryder put it at 10 feet 9% inches. Beginning in ’84,A. B. 
Coxe until 87 won the hammer, making a record of 101}, 
Which was not touched until Finlay, of Harvard, raised it 
to 108.5 last year. Coxe’s shot record of 40 feet 9} inches, 
made in ’87, still stands. With ’87 C. H. Sherrill, Yale's 
great sprinter, began his series of victories that extended 
over four years, in both the 100 and 220. Luther Cary, 
Princeton, one of the most remarkable sprinters in our ath- 
letic history, ran against Sherrill in $9, and was beaten; 
but last year, after Sherrill had retired, he appeared to reach 
‘op form, and made the record 10 seconds for the 100 and 
“lj for the 220. He is accredited with doing the 100 in 9} 

and 9¢ seconds, but the time has never been accepted. 

Cary was @ contemporary of Walter C. Dohm, Princeton, 
‘ud W.C, Downs, Harvard, two of the greatest middle-dis- 
‘ance runners we have ever produced. Both ran many hard 
and excellent races. Dohm won the half in ’90, in 1.57}, 
Sut afterwards made a record of 1.554. He has also a record 
of 50 in the quarter. Downs has a record of 49 for the 
uarier, but he ran a straight-away quarter against time in 

Which, through the hullabaloo raised by some self-ad- 
Yelli-ing newspaper reporters and trainers in Boston, has 
hever been given him. Last year Shattuck, of Amherst, 
Wou ‘lie quarter, in the Intercollegiate time record time of 49}. 

Cohimbia holds the walking and broad-jumping records. 

‘Iclivaine brought the former down to 7.064, in’89, though 


Albert Thorndyke, 81. 
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that will be lowered next Saturday b 

: ; y by either Botchetlin 
Pviansiah) or Collis. T.G. Shearman; Yale, won the ume 
of three years, and held the record of 29.6, util Victor 
Mapes last year raised it to 29.11}. 

Thete are not likely to be as matiy btoken records this 
year as last, but the quality of performance will average 
much higher. (See Page 525.) 

N.B.—Read Springfield for Saratoga in 73. 





Tite Hakvard-Ya.e aTHuEtic GAMES on Friday showed 


how wise was the inauguration of the project last year. The 


more of these dual contests we have, the better it will be for 
amateur athletics. They develop material, foster an esprit 


* er and advance the standard of performance. Colum- 
4 an 

lowed the example set by Harvard and Yale, and University 
of Pennsylvania, 


Princeton have, with much beneficial result, fol- 


Lehigh, Cornell, Lafayette, and one or two 
others could do likewise with distinct profit to their athletic 
interests. Yale has made a great advancement, and much 
of her success on Friday is due to the captain of the athletic 
teath, W. B. Wright, Jun., who has worked tirelessly. Last 
year the score was, Hatvard 85, Yale 27, and it was “all 
over” before the competition was half finishe#. . This year 
it was Harvard 61, Yale 51, and the contest keen, and the re- 


sult uncertain (twice it was a tie) from the very beginning. 


Yale has a strong pair of sprinters in Swayne and Allen; 


they ran one, two, in the 100 and 220, in 10} and 22%, a per- 
formance on the formet’s part that would have been’quite 
a 4 faster on either the Berkeley Oval track or that of the 
M.A.C. It looks as though Swayne would touch even time 





HARVARD'S FIRST WINNING TEAM, ’80. 


W. H. Herrick, 82. 
F. B. Keene, 80. 


Walter Soren, ’83. 
A. C. Denniston, *83. 
J. 8. Bell, ’81. 


in the 100 yards under favorable conditions. The track was 
heavy and more or Jess uneven at New Haven. Stillman is 
another of Yale’s coming men. A few weeks ago 90 feet 
was his record -with the hammer; on Friday he did 100 feet 
83, beating Evins’s 100 feet 48. C. E. Coxe, a brother of 
A. B. Coxe, is still another coming man; although a compar- 
ative novice, he threw 96 feet. 


In THE SHot, LYMAN, who is also a new man,witb 38.3, 
added 5 points more to Yale’s score, and defeated Evins, 
whose best was 37.8. The event supposed to be wellnigh a 
certainty for Yale, Wright in the half-mile, furnished a sur- 
prise in Harvard’s new man Corbin, who ran an exceedingly 
well-judged race, and was well backed up by Batchelder 
(third), who can always be counted on to do a good perform- 
ance. Another of Harvard's new men, Collamore, came 
near running away with the mile prize; as it was, he took 
second to Lowell's first. Scoville, Yale, runs well, has a fine 
stride, and impresses one with future possibilities, but so he 
did last year. Yale had a turn at winning with a new man, 
Sanford, in the quarter, — it leaves the question unde- 
cided as to who would really have won if Pinkham and 
Wright had not mistaken the finish line and slowed up. 
They will have a chance to settle this next Saturday, and if 
_ Sanford does not use himself up in the first 300, it looks as 
if he would again lead them across the line. The bicycle 
event gave a beautiful finish between the two Davis brothers, 
of Harvard, and Wade, Yale; the latter rode very cleverly, 
getting out of one or two bad places during his heat, but P. 
W. Davis, riding like the wind, passed him for first right at 
the tape, and a blanket would have.covered all three. Fear- 
ing took the low hurdle, and his time, 25%, on that track is 

wonderfully good (Eaton, Yale, second, must have run close 
to 26), vetoed the high to Lyman, and first in the high 
jump, with Green and Sherwin second and third at 5.11}. 
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Bloss could not get his ‘take off” in the broad jump, and 
Shead won with 21.38, Green second, and Goss, Yale, third. 
None of the men in the pole vault came up to expectation. 
Sherwin went out, Cartwright, Yale, succeeded finally in win- 
ning at 10 feet, with Hart second, and Wheelwright, Harvard, 
third. Harvatd won 7 firsts, 8 seconds, and‘10 thirds. Yale, 
7 firsts, 6 seconds, 4 thirds, 


THe INTEHCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPs next Saturday, 
on Manhattan Field, will be the most closely contested of 
any in the Association’s history. Last year 21"points sepa- 
rated first and second, but this year there will probably be 
very few points between Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which were first, second, and third in ’91, with. 46, 25, and 
22 respectively. Columbia made 19 points last year, but it 
looks now as though 10 was very near their ’92 limit. 

We thought last year the contests in the sprints were close, 
but there will probably be less distance between the first 
three men in the 100 and 220 than there has ever been”on 
Manhattan Field. In the 100, Yale has Swayne and Allen; 
Princeton, Vredenburgh, and Swain; Harvard,’ Hawes and 
Brown; and Columbia, Harding. Of these the two Yale men 
have shown the best recent form, but there is so little differ- 
ence the slightest indisposition or poor start will mean defeat. 
To-day, after the Harvard-Yale games, I incline to Swayne, 
Swain, Vredenburgh, Allen, Harding, Brown, as the order in 
the 100. In the 220 it will be a killing struggle between 
Vredenburgh and Swayne for first, but the former’s great 
speed on the finish ought to land him, though the fact of 
not being in his best form just now makes his situation haz- 
ardous when so strong a man as Swayne is the opponent. 
Swain should lead Allen in this also, and Harding, if he 
runs, will not be in it. Columbia had better save Hard- 
ing for the high hurdle, which he ought to win over Ly- 
man, while the 100-yard company seems to be too fast. 
It is not likely Shattuck, of Amherst, will run this year, 
He has not been training, but an eye should be kept on the 
New England championships on 
the 25th. If he runs easily there, 
he will likely be seen in New 
York. If he does not; Sanford, 
Yale, Wright, Harvard will have 
another opportunity to test one 
another’s grit and speed. Pink- 
ham will probably run them both 
very close, and if Roddy, Prince- 
ton, manages to get into form, he 
is likely to wiu from all three. 
Langdon is at the University of 
New York, and would be formi- 
dable if he had kept in shape; he 
is not likely to be a.starter, how- 
ever. But this university may 
have another, T. G. Shearman, 
formerly of Yale, who, if he com- 
petes, must be taken into consid- 
eration in the broad jump (record 
22.6) and for a possible place in 
the high and pole vault. 


TURNER, OF PRINCETON, MUST, 
unless all signs fail, take the half; 
and the struggle between Corbin, 
of Harvard, and Wright, of Yale, 
for second, is likely to drive him 
to record time. The mile seems 
to rest between Woodbridge and 
Lowell, with Scoville,: Yale, and 
Koehler, Princeton, fighting for 
the point. Woodbridge has the 
winning in him if he cau only 
bring it out; Whitney.does not 
appear strong enough to stay 
with these men; and Nicholls 
seems to be decidedly off this 
year. He always promises well 
until the day of contest. Carr 
will not run, it is said; if he does, 
T hardly think be can head either 
Woodbridge or Lowell. If Co- 
lumbia puts Harding into the 120 
hurdle, he ought to win it from 
Lyman, Yale, with Fearing third; 
otherwise it should be Lyman, 
Fearing, Shead, though McLana- 
han may beat the latter out for 
the point. In the low, Fearing 
is certain of first, with Harding, 
Columbia, and Eaton, Yale, fol- 
lowing. The walk seems a cer- 
tain 5 points for Princeton. It 
looks as if Borcherling was too 
strong for Collis, though I should 
like to see them walk after the lat- 
ter had a good rest. Ottley has done better than any of Har- 
vard’s men this year. Hale is at Cornell and Gregg at Am- 
herst, and if they show up, they will make it hg anger | 
for the point. Between Cartwright and Hart, Yale shoul 

et 6 or 7 points in the pole and vault, though Sherwin or 

Vheelwright is likely to make a fight, and so is Shearman 
if he enters. Pole-vaulters are very uncertain. Harvard 
should take all the high jump; Fearing, Green, Sherwin, and 
Bloss all the broad jump, unless Ramsdell bas come into 
some of his old form, in which case he should be equal to 
second if not first. In the hammer it looks like Stillman, 
Evins, Coxe, though it is really a toss up between the two 
first. The shot looks like Lyman, Yale, Evins, Harvard, 
Beveridge, Princeton, while the bicycle rests between P. WwW 
Davis, Harvard, and Wade, Yale, with Hall, make a strong 
bid against the balance of Harvard’s racers for a point. 


E. J. Wendell ’82. 


‘ ‘THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a year when the winner was 80 
niuch in doubt. Princeton has the best chance she has ever 


had of capturing the cup, and with good luck may secure it. 


But everything must result according to programme In order 
for her to be successful. Figuring on the basis I have fol- 
lowed, the result may be Princeton, 36; Harvard, 35; Yale, 32; 
Columbia, 9; if Roddy, Woodbridge, Borcherling, or Rams- 
dell should fail to get first in their respective events, it would 
settle Princeton's chances, and relegate her instead to third 
place. Again, if Evins should win the hammer or Sherwin 
the pole vault, it would put Harvard beyond reach. It is 
possible, by some of those accidents and surprises familiar 
in college games, for Harvard to win several points more 
than I have given her; she can hardly fail to win 35, Yale 
can scarcely add to her score, for aside from Swayne pos- 


sible win in the 220.Princcton’s loss will be Harvard’s gain. 


LaTeR.—Shattuck will run ; if he wins Prinecton’s chance 


for the cup ts gone. Caspak W. WHITNEY. 
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220 YARDS.—COOK. 
MILE WALK.—COLLIS. 2 


16-POUND HAMMER.—FINLAY. 





HIGH HURDLE.—HARDING. 


POLE VAULT.—WELCH. 


16-POUND SHOT.—ELCOCK. 





HIGH JUMP.—FEARING. 
ONE-MILE RUN.—CARR. 


100 YARDS.—VREDENBURGH. HALF-MILE.—TURNER. 


— eat eee 


TWO-MILE BICYCLE.—R. H. DAVIS. 


THE EVENTS OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 


LOW HURDLE.—SsHEAD. BROAD JUMP.—BLOSS. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PROGRAMME.—Vrews From INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 




















MAY 28, 1892. 


EARLY INTERCOLLEGIATE 
MEETINGS. 


BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 


Tue early history of nearly every sport in 
this country bears witness to the sportsman- 
ip of James Gordon Bennett, Esq. He put 
oolo on its legs here; he gave @ great incen- 
tive to coaching and yachting, eapecieliy. the 
‘ater; while Commodore of the New York 
yacht Club, he made great efforts to brin 
.vout rowing races, between our crews 
- jose of England; and finally, he was the first 
moan in the United States to induce intercol- 
: viate athletic competition. No one man 
..s done so much for amateur sport in Amer- 
;-a aS Mr. Bennett. : : 

The beginning of intercollegiate athletics 
was in ’73, when Mr, Bennett offered a $500 
op for a 2-mile race, to be run in July, after 
‘ie boat-races at Baritone. It was won by 
buncan Bowie, of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, who beat Phillips, of Cornell, and Ben- 
ton, of Amherst, in 11.48. 

The following yous Mr. Bennett extended 
the idea somewhat by giving several cups, 
one each for the 100 yards, 3-mile run, 120- 
yard hurdle, mile run, and 7-mile walk. The 
vups were extremely handsome, and the 
medals given’ to second men were quite as 
elaborate as those nowadays given to winners. 
The heroes of this meeting were—for the 
sprint, A. B. Nevins, the old Yale baseball 
player, time, 10}; hurdle, Cortes Maxwell, 
\./> 901; mile run, E. Copeland, Cornell, 
. os): Suaiie run, W. H. Downes, Wesleyan, 
ri; uud walk, John Eustis, Wesleyan, 


in the autumn of this year, October 3, ’74, 
il.rvard held at Cambridge its first athletic 
ieeting. the programme consisting of a 100 
vards, high and broad jump, 1 and 2 mile 
runs, 3-mile walk, 120-yard hurdle, half- 
mile eonsolation, three-legged race, and 
throwing the baseball. Five minutes were 
allowed between each contest, and the pro- 
cramme particularly requested that ‘‘ all 
members be on hand.” The 100 yards was 
run on grass, and won in 18 seconds. 

Those were primitive days in athletics. 
The track had been laid out and built by the 
late Judge B. R. Curtis, 75, of Boston; k 
Watson, 75; and George Walton Green, "76. 
In these days of record-breaking paths, it is 
decidedly quaint to read that the building of 
this early track consisted simply of marking 
it out, ploughing, and rolling. The athletes 
of those days did all their work on tracks 
that nowadays would be considered almost 
too heavy for horses. It was at this meeting 
that August Belmont aroused great interest 
by the spiked shoes he wore in one of the 
sprints, and George Walton Green shocked 
the natives by appearing in the walk with 
bare legs and short trousers. ° 

These were the days of the intercollegiate 
rowing races at Saratoga, and after the "74 
athletic meeting for Mr. Bennett’s cups, the: 
people of the town were sharp enough to de- 
tect another annual drawing card of almost 
equal strength to the boating event. In fact, 
the same great crowd that was drawn to Sara- 
toga for the boat-race always remained over 
for the athletic contest. Therefore in ’75 the 
Saratoga Rowing Apne: which consist- 
ed of the town’s hotel-keepers and other local 
worthies interested pro tem. in the floating 
population, assumed control also of the ath- 
letic contests, and gave the most elaborate 
cups imaginable. The games were held at 
Glen Mitchell, and included the same list of 
events as those of the previous year. J. B. 
Potter, of Cornell, won the 100 in 103; C. H. 
Barber, Amherst, the mile in 4.444; and G. 
W. Green covered the mile walk in 7.45; 
though Platt, Amherst, who did the distance 
in 8 minutes, won on account of a foul. C. 
M. Culver, Union, took the quarter in 554; 
1). Trumbull did the half in 2.06%. It should 
be remembered this was on a horse track, and 
also that the tiniing in those days was not 
nearly so accurate or close as that of to-day. 

In the autumn of this year Yale followed 
Harvard’s example, and, aroused to making 
an athletic effort by G. Creighton Webb, ’76, 
held her first college games, which were very 
successful. The most notable event being 
the running high jump. of Gale, ’78, who 
cleared 5 feet 3 inches, which was a great 
Jump in those days. There were no other 
field events at this time, 

After the Saratoga meeting of ’75, it be- 
cathe very evident to those college men who 
cared for the future of.amateur sport that 
the method of conducting these annual con 
tes!s was not wholesome, and that an effort 
Must be made to cleanse the contest of the 
purely commercial phase it had assumed in 
the eyes of the towns-people. 

_ lle first earnest talk on the subject was 
in tic antumn of 75, on the occasion of the 
frs' football game between Harvard and Yale 
al springfield. Here it was that Mr. Green, 
roa Was president of the Harvard Athletic 
ciation, discussed the plan of forming 
*'ereollegiate athletic association earnest- 
& ‘‘h Mr. Webb, who was president of the 
Han, yjhtletic Association. The result was 
reg ‘Ir. Green, later, went to New Haven, and 
= ‘stercollegiate Athletic Association .was 
M, 2d, with Mr. Webb president, and 
k " “teen secretary. Theodore. Roosevelt, 
= .. Was the second president of the associa- 
a '. Messrs. G. W. Green, 76, Harvard; G. 
\\\chton Webb, 76, Yale; J. W. 


me \Erancis, of Columbia; W. C. 


Jana K 
ad 


or and 
ailace, 
sleyan; E. B. Porter, Cornell; and 
ittridge, Harvard, were the ones who 
iorticularly interested themselves in the 
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-| matter, and who mre the Association every 


possible aid after it had been formed. 
The arrangement made with the Sarato 

people was that the college men should take 
absolute management of the meeting, inspect 
entries, decide on events, etc., but the Sara- 
toga Rowing Association was to look after 
the financial end, pay for the prizes, etc. 
Matters went along swimmingly now up to 
the time of a few weeks before the meeting 
of "76. The colleges took more interest in 
the contest, and promised greater support. 
The Saratoga people also determined to boom 
the affair (and incidentally increase their gate 
receipts), and to that end decided on aban- 
doning the Glen Mitchell track, which was 
three miles out, and building one in the town. 
When what in those days corresponded to the 
Games Committee visited Saratoga, a few 
days before the contest,.they.found-the new 
track in such a condition that running on a 
newly ploughed field would almiost have been 
preferable. A convention hastily called de- 


cided on going back to the old track at Glen 
Mitchell,and the committee, procuring'a horse 
and wagon ® smalt but emphatic brass 


band,spent a day going through the town ad- 
vertising the change. 

With all this ceremony, therefore, the As- 
sociation held its initial meeting in’76,: The 
first champions were: H. W. Stevens, Wil- 
liams, 100 yards, 102, who won the quarter 
also in 56; R. W. Green, Princeton, half, 
2.163; E. ©. Stevenson, Dartmouth, mile, 
4.584; W. J. Wakeman, Yale, hurdle, 18}; 
W. M. Watson, C.C.N.Y., mile walk, 8.07; 
J. W. Pryor, Columbia, high jump, 5.04; H. 
L. Willoughby, U. of P., broad jump, 18.34; 
J. M. Mann, Princeton, shot, 30.114. This 
was the first year of the shot, and the follow- 
ing year saw the first of the pole vault and 
hammer, with Pryor, 7 feet 4, and G. D. Par- 
meley, Princeton, 75 feet 10, the pioneers. 
Princeton in these years was strong in the 
hammer and shot, for with F. Larkin she se- 
cured the championship in both each year 
until ’80. 

One of the funny sights of this meeting 
was a young man in the walks clad in green 
_sitk. tights, liberally. bespangled with. gold 
_ fringe, and who, undoubtedly in imitation of 
Weston, the long-distance walker, heroically 
whipped his legs throughout the 3-mile walk! 
‘The termination of relationship with the 
Saratoga Rowing Association was not so 

leasant as the beginning; it failed to pay 

essrs. Black, Starr, and Frost for the prizes 
of 76, as it had promised to do, and the In- 
‘tercollegiate Association thereupon deter- 
mined to take the entire matter under its pro- 
tection, and leave Saratoga and its money- 
making schemes. In consequence the games 
were taken to Mott Haven in’77, and in that 
year began the first of the series of contests 
for the Challenge Cup, which had been 


Heolleges, in which al 

The games were held here until ’81, at which 
time they went to the old Polo, and then after- 
wards to the old Mauhattan Athletic Club 
grounds, where they staid, I believe, until ’89, 
when they were held at the Berkeley Oval. . 





PITY THE SORROWS OF A POOR OLD MAN 
Or woman bowed with the infirmities of age, and more 

rticularly lumbago. But more practical, more friend- 
P then pity, is this sound piece of advice to such per- 
sons, a8 well to all delicate people and convalescents: 
Try a course of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the finest 
sustaining tonic which peuple of em | years and 
the feeble generally can adopt. Kidney and rheumatic 
troubles and lumbago, which are peculiarly incident 
to age, are counteracted by this superb corrective, 
which also removes indigestion, malarial complaints, 
biliousness, la grippe.—[Adv.] 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


Tuis WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION is a solid extract derived 
from most superior growths of wheat—noth- 
ing more. It combines the GREATEST 
QUANTITY OF NOURISHMENT with 
the LEAST AMOUNT OF LABOR NEC- 
‘ESSARY FOR ITS DIGESTION, and 
stands to-day an UNRIVALLED FOOD 1n 
THE ROOM OF THE SICK OK CONVALESCENT. 
—[Adv.J 2 


MRS...WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been nsed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It 1e8-the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat a 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part o 
world. ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 
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GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief biessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, pesenes. sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden” Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and dtug- 
gist.—{Adv,} 





Wauen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

.When she. was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them ie , 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD eee pune 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and externa 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. Mc.—[ Adv. } 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTII POWDER. 
whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 





Anqostora Barrers, the world-renowned South 
Auarioan uppetiane of exquisite flaver.—[Adv.] 





Burnett's Fiavonine Exvracrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest Aud tue best.—[Ado.] 





Tur Best Worm for Children ere Brown's 





Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.} 


provided by a general subscription among the 
had joi Yale. 
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AN HOUTEN'S! 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.””¢ 

.““ Thank heaven, I 
Am quite well; May 
Ibe permited to say: 
Thank heaven and 
Van Houten? 

“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
‘ That makes me feel so 
MR. PECKSNIFY. Well?” : 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by §0 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
» flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
P bean an casily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating driok,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 21-8 and 1 Ib. Cans 
serif not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
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The Best Work 








Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can q 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- | 
pared only by the inventors Van HouTEN & § 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. ab, 
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by the 
Simplest Means 


in the 





Shortest Time 


is 
.. accomplished 


by the 





Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 





ANQUETS, 

Clubs, and 

in homes 
APOLLINARIS 
Natural Table 
Water is ever 

a welcome guest.” 

N. Y Times, Mar. 10, ’92. 











“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL | 


& RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 





Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. a 

All trains arrive at and depart fom GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW MONTHLY, 


By subscription $1.50 per year; all bright, popular, 
and copyright, Classical and Standard Melodies. 


“OUR MONTHLY 
MUSICAL GEM,” 


The handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. JUNE NUMBER, issued May 10, contains 
8 compositions (all copyright); 4 instramental and 4 
vocal, with piano accompaniments; 82 puges of music 
on excellent paper, with engraved title cover, litho- 
graphed in colors and embellished by crayom likeness 
of Adelina Patti in vignette. 

Enclose 15 cents fur aspecimen copy. Liberal terms 
to agents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 6th Ave., New York. 


PLOWS? 230 ot 


i Gs ry 
CAN D y resents. 78 MADISON 
€ T., CHICAGO. 























327 Broadway, New York. 


Joendld 
(Const le K C 


FURNISHING FABRICS. 


Chintzes, Cretonnes, 
Tapustries, Muslins. 
PLAIN AND FANCY STRIPE LINENS 


for Summer Coverings. 


MATTING Ss. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 
JAPANESE RUGS. 
CARPET SS. 


Droadooey Ks 9th st. 


*- NEW YORK CITY 





CORLISS BRAND 


rc 
NEW 


The Collar. Band will not show above the Scar‘. 


oe & es 
* kAmous.* 


The Franklin Square Library series of cheap 
but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
eral literature, publicthed by Ha: & Brothers, 
New York, is famous. In the Franklin Square 
Song Colléction the publishers have ap lied this 
idea to music, giving for fifty cents in eac number 








music is of the choicest, and : 
been made with care and taste.—Detrott Post. 
Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Address the Pub- 
lishers’as above for full contents of the Several 
Numbers thus far issued, with Specimen es of 
Songs for School and Home, sent without cost.. 








Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
60c. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. | 
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Victor Bicycles 


First in Tires and Improvements. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Pao Elena “Penroue: 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, a 


Manufacturers and importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS., Serciat Acenrts. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


= BICYCLES. 


‘ Fitted with 
we. THE CELEBRATED 
G. & J. 


) PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


NO SIDE SLIP. 
WILL HOLD AIR. 



















Catalogue Free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG.CO. 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 3 221-295 N. Franklin st. Chicago, mL 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. oe ae- r4th St., 


fx 1 NGTON. 
‘ORK. 


viny Years Rstabliched. 1769-1771 Broadway, NEW Y¥ 


SMITH & ‘WESSON REVOLVERS 


Send for Catalogue. 














UNRIVALED FoR Credenda Bicy cles, $90 
Accuracy, grade mach 
Durability, . ee! oo = - 
Safety, and FAW A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Convenience aN NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL'A. 
in Loading. we 


Catalogue Free. 








\ Gx MADE ONLY BY THES 


Grow RE ¢° 
tyy,New Bond Street, YconDOn. 

















Electric Dynamo 





tories and ‘other plants where there is an 
excess of steam or water power available. 











economically lights stores, hotels, fac-. 





Write for illustrated catalogue, 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 

SABLE” HORSE NAIL C OF 
The only Standard = + Wwarren/St New YorrK. 
Manufacturers of Horse Nails. 
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CINCINNATI, O. 
& 
Typewriter 
COPYING the OLD FASHIONED 


IN THE WORLD AT A HAND PROCESS wh ck was 


i > 
‘ AN HOT ¢re 
Reasonable Price. | JiR RaRRSIES nds 
IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE—THE BEST. i _ or ty : 
THE SEST and oat Complete STANDARD 

WRITING MACHINE made. but the celebrated 


Positively the GEST and the only PERFECT & CoLD HAMMER PO] NTED °: 


We Sell anne extant 5 of Satistaction. x) AUSABLE NAILS oe COLD HAMMER POINTED. 
rd Keyboard. ~ u 


ine rt eye ether SY horsestohare sound ives” : ea Naits speak for themselves. 


and has many points of $a Sampes. AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
guoorienity aft its owe. Write us for specimen “ , 


work and —— pamphiet giv- 










1O° 
nd of rod-thus— 




















LL = Improvement the Order of the Age. 

National Typewriter Co., THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
715, 7*7s Sita Arch St., rineeeerateaiatig Pa. | has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 
ts Pains oie order for 150 machineg, the largest order ever given for type- 


writers by any government or corporation. 
Per manent cilia ia “of This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
the finest achievements of or- 


| mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 
ganized industry—why is it rare? 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A 


Send for Illustrated Catalegus. 


It A | | f = bene 293 & 295 Broadway. Denver, Colo., “-¢ Cham 
= =H | hilad ia, 335 Chestnut St. Balti Md., 11 East Bal 
isn rare ; t 1€ supp y ex so | | Chiewe, airy Monroe St. Buffalo, N Y 4s Niagara ime ws 
= { Omaha, Neb., 160944 Farnam St, Rochester, N. Y., 407 Pow > Blow 
ceeds the demand. The APPTe- | Sk | Pittsburgh, Pa, 214 "Wood St. Detroit, Mich., 101 ipower 8 # 
2S | Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Chamber of Commeree Building. 
Boston, 25 School St. Minneapolis, Minn, 


ciation of it is rare. 


( St. Louis, Mo., 208 No. 7th St. 








: | : 
If oo oe t care for it, WwW hy sail 1S RORTSMAN'S Hi is one of raf beande of “UNITED STaTes” Playing 
x | Cards. ey are made from linen stock, are double enameled, highly and 
snou y Our Tut niture- maker pay evenly finished, and have beautiful and appropriate backs—Deer, an Fish, 
for it? ? Pheasant, etc. The cards are very elastic, guaged to thickness, and have 
| unusual dealing and wearing qualities. They are in constant use in 
« People’s Text-Book on Varnish,” sent free. sportsmen’s clubs everywhere and no outfit is considered complete 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


without a dozen packs. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, ell 


Ask your dealer for Sportsman’s and insist 
"7 MARTY "FRENCH RAT TRAP. 










upon having this brand. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING Cco., 
THE RUSSELL & MORGAN FACTORIES, CINCINNATI, oO. 
Send thirty-five (35) cents in ae 

atches from ten to 
thiety rats in one 

night; one man re- v 
ports six hundred in 


of popular games and how to play them. 




















8 and get in retu 
pack of Sportsman’s and “‘ The Car Player's Companion,” _— 
eighteen days. Get 

the Pr a Be? 
MAR 









Y ” 
trap; see that my name is on each trap before buy- 
ing. Family aise, $2. Hotel or store size, $4. — 
prepaid, on receipt o: price. A. W. PAINE 

106 Beekman St., N. Y., and 5 Myrtle Av. .Brookly n. 


shonld have the ‘* SLOW-FEED” 
Manger. (Price, $1.60.) Made by 
FRANK WORTHLEY, Elm St, 
Boston. F. P. SMITH, 96 Lake St., Chicago 


The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


Lec HORN, ,itaty. | 













Is unquestionably 
**The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


Established 1836.: S. RAE & CO. 
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Financial. 





Bills of echenee ty t 


Letters and sold. Cable Triansiorn 


to Europe and West “a ien 
of : 


Cinmereie and Traveijors 
7 f Cr Xo 
Credit. icnema" ‘ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxens, No. 59 Watt Sraxer. 


au R EAD THIS Jom 


TPON receipt of any sum of money, i 1 
UTR. F Repate tothe mame of ccy tes gama 1 wil 


nt 





such investment, an: a ported ef tree three 
E. NX oulM. ; _ 
“4 eo? 6 2.6 8 
—— Wasutneton National Banx, Tacoma, Wash, 


0 sounds good for idle money. Investme 
g Vo Net shares Er large or email Erni "d 


-on instalments. Prune lands netting over $2000 per 


acre per annum for sale, 10 per cent. down, 3 pertet. 
per month, Crops anp Banxs NEVEE FAIL th Onrreo 
Send for our new Prospectus. Tue Faru Tres & 
Loan Co., Portland, Oregon, 


MOST PROGRESSIVE CITY: 
ieike oe bang WABSHINGTUN, 
on Puget Sound— 
on eee the a et Peet trans-continen- 
Nateral Resources, Write us 
couseepine Taal 


GAMWELL& « 








A NET on riksr MOntoncr 


Loans. Titles guaranteed. Perso) 
prea given to bagel detail. Best references 


JOSEPH P. BACE HE, Salt Lake City, Utan. 


ZEIRST, MORTOARE: 





rity abso in AY mes 
References. Adiires: 
Won Ke Settee vestmentBanker, Tacoma, Wan. 











LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


the skin wo quichiyes 


oF Derma- Ro 4 


The new discovery for @ dissolv- 
discolorations from the cuticle, 


Bd Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
red for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
yale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement euparent after a 
single application will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst forme of 
moth- gta he or bday? os freckles, black- 
hes, sa ness, tan and every 
discolbration of th the Salil. One battle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
plexion. It has never failed—it cANNoT FAIL. It is 
highly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering neue te 
— fe agen ¢ of its 
$500 REWARD. REWARD. rites we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred dred Dollars cast, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spote, yore ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness; freckles, tan ‘or 
any other cutaneous discolorations,(exceptin v 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 
nature) that Derma- Royale will not oy! remove 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it mee 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beuntified by the use of rma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bot 
Price. $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
Zand securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
= = cuaranteed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 
= Send money by registered letter or money order with 
our full post-office address written plainly; be sure 
o give your County, and mention this paper. 
Correspondence — private. Postage stamps 
received the same as cas 


= AGENTS WANTED sae *saar 0 A DAT. 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 


— 
00 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. ura ly con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful’ work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. MopsgratTe Prices. Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








De Miel’s Health Biscuit insures healthy body and 
mind—described in ‘* Harper's Mayazine” for May. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postaye’ Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY...........- “ 409 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... .... : “ 409 
‘HARPER’S YOUNG PEUPLE .. ng 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive stt a 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers shou 





be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 











MAY 28, 1892. 


TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


— the system, 


AYER S 


Sarsaparilla 
the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 








"We 13 Sb re" 


= TRITON 


PLAYING C1 CARDS 


“3 Spucerdns, have SUPER Finis, PenECT 


Parte ce png Cae. All 


SAM lied nd on pe 25e 
on o e 
Be sure you se th ¢ word TRITON on the box 
and wra Te S= E 
BRAND is the Se. card a Ask your 
dealer for them 
N.Y. Consolidated Card Co.,westi4ih St, N.Y. 





THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


wea 
INDIGESTION. 
oh manstonreapi ae 























siiidine one 


re tained saffcient to to 
_ lh. of ified. Art ft it gang 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL co, 19 19 lake 8 st, Cleveland, 0. 
ATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


WOODBURY’S a. ~~ 


sigan eat 
8 000 
dealers, 





28 page on Derm: 

- Penat Tibeetetted ion Skin. Scalp, saat 
Zand B Diseases and their t treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of $@c.: also Dis’ 1G. 
Saar re eieige. Sorte tndiaink 
Powder Marks. ag ht Redness of 
jose, Superfiuous Hai Seugien Ee. removed. 
’ DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Street, New York City. 
or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


THE GEMWIME WENRY’S MAGNESIA. 





The best Popular in England for more 
than one hu years past as an invaluable honse- 
hold medicine. rr Stomach (particularly in infants), 
ae — gg Y ay er 
relieved at al ni al tot uty. 
Obtainable ‘ot Pian = "o's avoid counterfeits, see 


that the label ate hen name of W. H. Souterrauin & 
Co. as Wholesale Agents for the United States. 





Tipo tt son THE MONET. 
Oxford 








MAKE YOUR OWN SODA-WATER. 


COSTS BUT ONE CENT A GLASS. 
On receipt of $1.00 we will. mail you recipe for 
making most delicions soda-water. (No bottling or 


boiling required.) Easily made in a few minutes. 
~ flavor desired. 


Equal to oe Sodas. Full directions sent. 
ACME SODA CO., 48 East 9th St., N. Y¥. 
18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN Ma 
Turns 





Every o one should read this little book.” —A thenaewm. 


WHIST PLAYERS Sud. t;.com.cf 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


KODAKS. 
Regular 


Junior I4 Styles and sizes for the 


Folding season of 1892. 
oe 


Ordinary $6.00 to $65.00. 


Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass Plate attachments, Day- 
light loading, &c., &c. Send for catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Colorado in One Night.” 


Another new train with all the luxurious appointments com- 
mon to the GREAT ROCK ISLAND'S equipment has been 
added to the Colorado service. The “ Rocky Mountain Limited ” 
between Chicago, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou 
leaves Chicago at 10.45 every morning, immediately after the ar- 
rival of all fast trains from the East. Though a limited train, 


there is no extra fare. It reaches Denver the next afternoon— 
earlier than any other route. 


There is no change of sleepers ; 
passengers for Pueblo and Col- 
orado Springs are not dis- 
turbed. 

This train is specially de- 
signed for Summer Traffic, 
and consists of one bag- 
gage car, two sleepers, and 
one of our far-famed Din- 
ing Cars. It is lighted by 
Gas, and in Winter heated 
by steam from the engine. 
In fact, nothing is lacking 
conducive to comfort. It 
is as if you were in your 
own drawing-room. 










Its counterpart leaves Denver 
daily at g A.M., returning over 
the same route,via Phillipsbury, § 
Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des §& 
Moines, and Davenport, arriv- 
ing at Chicago next day at 
4.15 P.M. 

The ‘‘ Big Five” will con- 
tinue as usual, leaving Chicago 
at 10 P.M. daily, arriving at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo the second-morning, be- 
ing out but one day. No. 11 
will leave as heretofore, at 6 
P.M., by way of Kansas.City, 
and reach Denver at the same 
hour as the ‘‘ Big Five.” 


Be, these additions the Colorado service“of the Great Rock Island affords 


“Flyers” daily each way. “TAKE THE“ROCK ISLAND!” 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Manager, Gen'l Ticket and Passenger Agt., 


CHICAGO. 





There ie NO “SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA” or 


by constitutional treatment, 
and this at the pa- 


eve wear and aad hma reset, Feve 


. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








ELOUTINE F 


Prepared with bismath by CRY. PA Y, Porfemer, 0,P.delaPaix, 











OTHER 
Cention. — teas devine ve thee Warne the word e FRANCE ® pe and the ciguatre CH. FAY. 
CATARRH 


HALLS ERIE remevy. 


Positively cures Catarrh and Colds in the Head, Deafness, Sore Nose, 
., Hay Fever, &c. Nota Liquid. Pleasant, convenient, harmless. Satisfac- 
Ac. tion guaranteed, or money refunded. Price 50 cents at druggists’, or 
mailed on receipt of price. Send for free sample. 

E. P. HALL, Erie, F Pa. Be sure you get *4 BRIE.” 7 Take no other. 














Whist Monthly. Whist Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





to » introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at 







or Dague: 
and we Fmake you a CRAY 
you exhibit Pity to your friends asa pot a ofour | 
ing us future orders. Place name and address on 
ll be returned in pee ny bane Xe nanan i sters 
sae with the likeness. Refer to an. in ress a. 
mailto THE onnsons? chai CRAYON CO. Opposite Kew German cmicabe, ILL. P. 8 —We will forfeit 
ercbcelnae ewes erayon aan FREE as per ae — This offer is bonafide. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


| An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


unagieto prox pramre this Wonderful Son eS sap send 2 Bs 


JAS. s. KIRK & C & co... Gniodno. 
PECTAL—Shando bella Waltz (the lar 
octet w Waltz) ony Es FREE to anyone. us 
wrappers Bells Soap, 





< 
Km! vu ° 


I 6 


Bands ‘“¢ . ; 
willbe && 
in great 
demand until 
after the Presi- 
dential Election, 
















Catalogue 
sent free on 


} LZ, ‘ 
Uy), F! 
Illustrated Qi ' ; 

hundred- 

receipt of six o| 
cents in stam 


page 
ps 
for postage. < g 

















‘udlph Warr Co, ss 
This is the - mot 18 BOSTON ae 
—- Chins — 
-WEIGHT 


\ For the Homeor Gymnasium 
—the child or atbiete. 


Noiseless, Adjustable, 
Simple, Handsome. 


A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 
ful contrivances of strin 
and iron which rattle an 
= bee ; squeak and weary. 

= Weare thelargest manufac. 
turers of Gymnastic Appara- 
tus in the country. Come 
» right to headquarters. It will 
pay you. Catalogue Free. 
Consumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent, 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO. 











a 
Homes are being belt from 
Price $2.00. 
sam) 





| cae 
alogue, address Ruv. E. N. meen fe fie 


WE SELL DIRECT 


Send 6c, in cones for ok and 
catalogue 20 leading makes. DIRKCT 
DKALING CYCLE CO. Bex 592, Baltimore 


"AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria,O. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


@3 \V. BAKER & CO.S 


Breakfast — 
Cocoa, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its: preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
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DECKER 
BROTHERS @ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS, 


33 UNION SOURE~ #f 


sn, ~NEW IORK = sS 
rrp, ~ wats 2 







2 ORR A ee 





















SA cae primedeantag a oar! 
ss anne ifoaiebedad, oS See eelieartmmeae 7 


is therefore far more economical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health, 


‘ 


BUS BREAD FRA tea Bs Sj He 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 








ee Ms 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s | 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. | 
It is a great thing for invalids but | 





Mfrs. of Fine Office and House Desks. Packed in cases of 


Armour & Company 

































































TABLE WATER. 


One of the remarkable features of these 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, | .2isternstts sett tr 
{ 


ACID GAS they contain, the bubbling of 
: wast wit det eats | fel Oe foe“ Maat cry 

‘ LL THE EFFERVESCENCE of the | SPrings, with an a y¥. pure Ginger 
In the Kitchen best brands of champagne. Herein lies its extract obtained ‘direct-from the root. It 
GREAT VIRTUE AS A TABLE WATER. 


50 












24 100 












































 d 
PAGNE. 


Non-Alcoholic.. . 


A perfect summer beverage prepared af- 
ter our own special formula, from the wa- 


is a most Raney = and on bever- 
: : : : age, and being heavily charged with natu- 
This peculiar and lasting effervescence, together with 6“ 
its stor aieems saeetien, acts as a most EXCEL- ral gas taken-from the 
LENT APPETIZER and reniedy for INDIGESTION 
OR DYSPEPSIA, and as a curative for many other 


anitou ”’ spring, 
it sparkles for hours after being uncorked. 


= The sale of this article is increasing very 
you should not limit its use to the These waters are bottled JUST AS THEY FLOw | Tapidly on its merits. | It is superior to the 
ck O etke Cack’ Seeat | FROM THE EARTH, AND SOLD IN, BOTTLES ordinary Ginger Ales for all ae inet 
m. ur httle Cook Boo NLY.. E BOTTLE is pat U : aon tof: 4 
Sic — - ‘ i | Wm.Schwarzwaelder&Co., SPRING; therefore our customers can comet cont Glaeer Chaiancaue ‘ae and re 
explains many eye . using | 37 & 39 Fulton St., cor. Peart, N. Y. City. i is the PURE MINERAL will use it always. 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Convenient forms for Dealer 



















f 

‘ per 
go together — All indoors never made a man — nor will keep a ‘ 
man — Exercise of brain is well enough if exercise of body goes 
with it — Success now-a-days isn’t in the amount of time work — 
it’s in the volume of brain discretion — If the business man knew 
how easy it is to learn to bicycle — two or three half-hour lessons 
teach the art — how economical the bicycle is, nothing to pay for 


Quantity of 














 Liebig Co mpany's3| w= RED HANDS" 


Imported. 


Brewers in England 


Extract of Beefi | <= -05= sms 








care — how delightful, how exhilarating, how strengthening, how 
brain-clearing — he would bicycle, and so would’ his wife, and’ 
his son, and his daughter — They’d all ride Columbias — there 
isn’t a better machine than the Columbia—the thousands of 
Columbia riders don’t believe there is any other so good — All 


we 








Addedtoany Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives | 
Strength and Fine Flavor.: 


GRO. STINSON & 00, Box 4 


GENTS WANTED—The work is , pleasant. 
and old of either rex. 
664, Portland, Maive, 





TH EUNK Sete or 
manufacture: 
F - LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEIDITERRANEIAN, 


on May 28, June 18, July 2, July 23, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1. 
Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 
most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. ‘Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





edals. Suspension 








Quarts. Quarts. Pints. Pints. and Consumer. 
We carry the largest stock, greatest variety, i 
The Trade supplied by following Agencies: 
- and best-made desks in the world. Call and exe | 4: pany, N.Y.—}. Y. Read. EDDY, N. M.—Eddy Drug Co. RICO, COLO.—F, L. Thompson. 
Chicag oO amine our line, or send for a catalogue. AMARILLO, TEX.—J. A. Stine & Son. EL PASO, TEX.—K. F. johnson & Co. SALIDA, COLO.—Mann & Munn. 
> | Meatien tite ASPEN, COLO.—S. Wachtel & Co. GLENWOOD, COLO.—Ed. S. Hughes. | SHRE T3LA.—E. J. Leman. 
- ie dy ae Paper. BRENHAM, Tex —H. Fisher. HARTFORD, CONN.— Thos. Martin. SILVE! L. Thorp. 
4 » | CANON CITY, COLO Kon Bros. INCOLN, NEB.— Raymond R & Stans- 
& & | CEDAR RaFips 1 “Geo. Haman. | NEW BRAUN TEX Strewer Bros. TRINIDAD, COLO,—H. Vossbeck & Co. 
d S | CLIFTON: ADT~The Arizona Copper Co. | OKLAHOMA CITY, 0, Dy WOnER So, | FOCRON A Tet ae Co, 
° _ ¥ ,O, T.—D. Wo! —_ 
z 3 | coro CITY;COLO.—Jacob becker. | OURAY, COLO.—D.C. Hartwell & Co. | UTICA. NLY. CW. & : 
CORSICANA, TEX.—J.C. Allen & Co. | PHCENIX, A. T-—Emil Ganz. WA Li COED ~ Dick Be 
? a @ | CREEDE,COLO.—Alexander,Heitler & Co. PINE BLUFF.ARK — John H.Talbot & Co. WAATHERBORD J. L. Laing & 
& Z| CREPLE CREEK, COLO.'— Becker & | POCATELLO, IDAHO-—R; J. Hayes. Co. 
Ca Se lolon. 5 'UEBLO, COLO.—Geo. Jackson, Main St. | WICHITA, KAN.—Mahan Bros. 
Ps @ | DEMING, N.M—Albert Lindauer. RENO, NEV.—H. J. Thyes. WICHITA FALLS, TEX—A. Newby. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N: M.—Frank & Eakin. AUKEE, WIS.—H. D. Wisconsin 
b 4 z AUSTIN, TEX <i. Michclion & Bio, Board of Trade Building. | MOBILE, ALA. Cuisine Grocery Co., 6x to 65 S. Com- 
bd . BEATRICE, NEB.—P. B. Sprague, 509 Court St. merce St. 
* @ | BOSTON, MASS.<S. S. Pierce & Co., Tremont St. NEW YORK CITY.—Turle & Skidmore, 156 Franklin St. 
& @ | BUENAVISTA, COLO.—H. R. Johnson & Co. ; OMAHA. NEB Win, Flemming & Co..24ot Douglas St 
& s a oe ee Fazon, sot and 39 Maia St. PRE AESLERIA, PA.—M Fletcher &Co., cor. Chestnut 
z ‘ , & . |. CINCINNATI O—1 inges Vine St. _——_—*|.-: PITTSBURG, PA.—Geo. K. Stevenson 4g and 4s Sint Ave 
< S CLEVELAND,0—The r & Rudd Co., 22 and 24 Euclid | PROVIDENCE, R.1.—R. L. Rose Co., 66 and 68 Weybosset St. 
tJ : a Ave. ; Steph and_66.Mervin St. SALT. LAKE CITY, UTAH.—Hofhei & Gold Walker 
ae 2 COLORADO SPRINGS, — Shields-Morley Grocery louse Café. 
& e OR ae Re ae ore SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Meyer, Burgower & Voelcker, 2 E. Com- 
a DEL NORTE, COLO.—Weisedchapman’Drug Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — California Bottling Co:, 1407 to 1417 
cf & b DENISON, TEX. Epp p-/Sherman, Tex. Eddy St. ; 
& — D) COLO.— inégal ‘Water Co., 1317 13th St. | SHERMAN, TEX.—E. Eoostes & Co. 
> 4 @ | DETROIT, MICH—G.&R aL, 131 Woodward Ave. | SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Kirby & Peters, Kirby 
D e | 2 aS ercantile Co... ST. JOSEPH, MO.— Ferd. Westheimer & Sons, 207 S. Third St. 
z S| ORE ROE AER ES cman ton | "hin MO Move bee Doe Gm Cohn 
ee & IN, .TEX.—Geo, Scfimelder sd Co., cor. Center and | STOCKTON, CAL.—Kohl & Cavagnaro. aap Main St: 
- te cin on ION COLG.23 ‘ &y TEXARKANA, TEX? and ARK.—E. ppetcta Be Co., Sherman, 
g ° ° ° P ° : _ & th 2 ge anes. : ai 
9 Stick to business— that’s right — Attention to business is the @ | GBSSP RAPIDS MICH. Se Pere eS Congeees Sane” | WASHING CORE ee Ce cis ot... W. 
%. first law of business —pity the business man who can’t do busi- J | KANSAS city. Mo.—cant peace even earned. | WORCESTER, ASSET. Syn Gianoae WbeNenT 5 
% ess without sitting at the business desk ten or fifteen hoursaday % | tz EAVENWORTH, KAN dated Botiing co. BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS © AB Cramer & Co. 
@ -—he doesn’t understand business— Good business is built on § ad sa | Sets vo henselae CHESUAE UA, MERIC AGES neem ae Sen 5 
% business judgment — business judgment is sense —businesssense ¥ | $ A Small” : 
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